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Judaism and Christianity: Their Unity and 
Difference 


The Double Covenant in the Divine Economy of Salvation 


WILL HERBERG* 


O one who examines Judaism and 
N Christianity in a broad religio- 
historical perspective can fail to 

be impressed by the profound likeness of 
the two religions. However significant the 
differences between them may be when seen 
at close range, the essential similarity they 
exhibit becomes very striking when the two 
taken together are contrasted with the non- 
biblical ‘‘religions of the world.” In such a 
perspective, they strike one as being vir- 
tually identical in their structure of faith. 
Let me briefly formulate this common 


* WILL HERBERG has been actively engaged in 
two fields, labor research and theology. He has for 
many years been associated as director of research 
with a large A. F. of L. union. In the past decade, 
he has been increasingly concerned with lecturing 
and writing on theology and social philosophy. 
Articles and reviews by him have appeared in a wide 
variety of journals, academic and lay. His writings 
include Judaism and Modern Man: An Interpreta- 
tion of Jewish Religion; The Theology of Reinhold 
Niebuhr: An Outline; Bureaucracy and Democracy 
in Labor Unions; The Jewish Labor Movement in 
the United States; ‘‘American Marxist Political 
Theory” (in Sociulism and American Life); ‘Faith 
and Secular Learning’”’ (in the forthcoming Chris- 
tianity and Society), etc. He is now at work on a 
study of the relation of religion to the social sciences. 
This paper was originally delivered as an address 
before the New York meeting of N.A.B.I., at Union 
Theological Seminary, December 28, 1952. 


structure as it is exhibited in both Judaism 
and Christianity in their authentic forms: 


1. They both affirm the living God, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
God of Israel, as Creator, King, Judge, and 
Redeemer. 

2. They both see in Abraham’s coming 
out of the pagan world in response to the 
divine call the crucial break with the reli- 
gions and philosophies of the world and the 
establishment of the covenant that defines’ 
man’s authentic relation to God. 

3. They both assert that true knowledge 
of God is accessible only through his self- 
revelation in encounter with man and that 
Scripture is in some sense both vehicle and 
record of such revelation. 

4. They both see man as a unitary, self- 
transcending, dynamic, responsive, and 
responsible creature, in contrast to both the 
mystical-idealist and the naturalist views 
of man. 

5. They both see man as originally (in 
the order of creation) ordained to God and 
therefore at one with the world and him- 
self. They both see this primal harmony 
upset and all creation “spoiled” by man’s 
sin, which is essentially self-will in rebellion 
against God, the idolatrous diversion of 
ultimate allegiance from God to something 
that is not God. They therefore see no way 
out for man from the misery of sinful exist- 
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ence except through repentance and a 
restoration of the proper relation to God in 
total love and obedience. And for both 
such restoration is possible only through the 
grace of a loving and merciful God. 

6. They both share a realistic and ac- 
tualistic emphasis: they both see the world, 
and human action within it, as real and 
important, though of course they hold the 
world to be the creation of God and there- 
fore without any claims to ultimacy or self- 
subsistence in its own right. 

7. For both an ethic of obedience is cen- 
tral in the requirement of faith, and the 
demand of God is a moral demand, a de- 
mand for righteousness and love in action. 
In this they differ from the nature reli- 
gions, which do not rise to ethics but seek a 
unity with the divine through harmony 
with the rhythms of nature, as well as from 
the mystical religions, which pretend to 
transcend ethics in a self-dissolving union 
with the divine. 

8. Both are eschatological: they look for- 
ward to a transhistorical ‘‘end”’ of history, 
which is both judgment and fulfilment, and 
in which the full meaning of life and history 
is revealed. 

9. In both, faith is defined by and ex- 
pressed through a saved and saving com- 
munity, which is understood as an instru- 
ment of God with a divine vocation in 
history. And both see Israel as such elect 
community of God. 

10. Both are historical religions in the 
profound sense that for both religion is 
faith-enacted-as-history, incapable of being 
expressed, understood, or communicated 
apart from the history in and through 
which it is enacted. For both the context of 
sacred history is basically the same, the 
history of the People Israel. And both see 
the entire human enterprise as part of a 
great three-phase process of Heilsgeschichte, 
of creation, fall, and redemption. Both look 
back to a crucial redemptive and revelatory 
act in the past, which was also the com- 


munity-creating event, an event which 
came as prefigurement and instrument of 
the fulfilment of God’s purpose. In both, 
therefore, the very quintessence of faith is 
(to use Buber’s phrase) the attitude of 
remembrance and expectation—remembrance 
of God’s gracious act of redemption in the 
past and expectation of the full and final 
redemption to come. 


In all of these respects, and they are 
surely basic, Judaism and Christianity are 
at one with each other and poles apart 
from the non-biblical “religions of the 
world.” Is it any wonder that Christian 
theologians speak of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity as ‘‘not, fundamentally, two differ- 
ent religions but one”’ (Frederick C. Grant)! 
and note with emphasis “the identity of 
structure at all points and the identity of 
content in most”’ of the two faiths (Tillich),? 
or that a Jewish theologian (Finkelstein) 
refers to Judaism and Christianity as “twin 
religions” and indeed speaks of them as 
constituting “‘one system’’?? There can be 
little doubt that the two religions belong 
together in a most intimate way. Yet in 
their very likeness they are different, and 
to define this difference within the frame- 
work of their unity now becomes our task. 


Il 


It is necessary, in the first place, to note 
and to evaluate some of the attempts that 
have been made to establish criteria by 
which Judaism and Christianity may be 
validly distinguished. Buber’s recent and 
Hermann Cohen’s earlier attempts‘ to 
make this distinction in terms of a basic 
difference between Jewish emunah and 
Christian pistis seem to me to fail because 
of the discrepancy in terms of comparison; 
they take emunah in its authentic Hebraic 
meaning of utter trust and self-commit- 
ment, but pistis they take not in its true 
biblical sense but as overlaid with Greek 
intellectualism. Nor is the distinction, 
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made by Parkes and others,’ that Judaism 
is corporate while Christianity is individual 
valid in any but a very relative sense; in 
both, the tension between the corporate 
and the personal is to be found, though 
naturally expressed in somewhat different 
ways. Most fallacious, it seems to me, is 
the attempt, familiar through the cen- 


 turies, to distinguish the two religions by 


making Judaism, especially the Judaism of 
New Testament times, into a religion of 
dead legalism and justification through 
works, in contrast to Christianity as a 
religion of grace and faith. “It was quite 
generally held,’ Hans-Werner Bartsch 
comments in his summary of recent Prot- 
estant theological thinking, “that the 
religion of later Judaism [he means the 
Judaism of NT times] was dominated 
entirely by thoughts of righteousness for 
reward, and so provided the dark back- 
ground for Jesus’ proclamation of forgive- 
ness. But now Erik Sjéberg has shown 
[Gott und Siinder in palastinischen Judentum 
nach dem Zeugnis der Tannaiten] that the 
idea of repentance and forgiveness was 
present in late Judaism as well. This con- 
fronts New Testament scholarship with 
the task of presenting the significance of 
the proclamation of Jesus Christ.’’® It was 
hardly necessary to wait for Sjéberg’s re- 
searches, valuable as they are, to reach this 
conclusion; the same lesson might have 
been learnt from the writings of such well- 
known scholars as George Foot Moore, 
Claude Montefiore, and Travers Herford.’ 
The fact of the matter is that the demand- 
of the law and the gospel of grace are to be 
found in both religions; indeed, as Luther 
once exclaimed, where is the man who can 
properly distinguish between law and 
gospel ? 

The real distinction between Judaism 
and Christianity seems to me to lie else- 
where. To see the two in their proper rela- 
tion, it is necessary to relate each and both 
to the divine economy of salvation as that 
is biblically understood. 


The central category of biblical thinking 
is covenant. ‘“‘Never imagine that you have 
rightly grasped a biblical idea,” Paul Ram- 
sey has said, ‘“‘until you have reduced it toa 
corollary of the idea of ‘covenant.’ ’’® And 
this is supremely true of biblical thinking 
about salvation. In the biblical view, man 
has, so to speak, standing with God, and a 
direct personal relation to him, only by 
virtue of his membership in the people of 
God, the redeemed and redeeming com- 
munity. ‘The individual Israelite,’’ Alan 
Richardson points out quite emphatically, 
“approached God in virtue of his member- 
ship in the holy people. . . . In the whole 
of the Bible, in the Old Testament as well 
as the New, there is no such thing as a 
private personal relation between an in- 
dividual and God apart from his member- 
ship in the covenant-folk.’’® Man’s relation 
to God is essentially responsive; it is God’s 
call expressed in the grace of election that 
gives man the possibility of, from his side, 
entering into personal relations with God. 
Modern religious existentialism, in. its very 


welcome emphasis on personal confronta-_ 


tion, tends to forget that such confronta- 
tion is, humanly speaking—there can be no 
question of limiting God’s grace—possible 
only within, and on the basis of, the cove- 


nant. In the biblical view, people outside _ 


the covenant, properly called gentiles, can- 
not—apart from the uncovenanted grace of 
God, which is virtually covenant-creating— 
of themselves find their way to God or meet 
him in personal confrontation. In our mod- 
ern intellectualistic and therefore inade- 
quate terminology, this is equivalent to 
saying that only the religion of Israel brings 
men to God; other, pagan, religions, the 
“religions of the world,” lead them away 
from God. 

The covenant of Israel is understood by 
the prophets, and perhaps much earlier, 
as the covenant of a redeemed and redeem- 
ing community; the purpose it defines is a 
universal purpose and the people it brings 
into being is an instrument of God for the 
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redemption of mankind. All of mankind is 
to be brought into the covenant and within 
the covenant, restored to a right relation to 
God. 

The paradox of Israelite religion was that 
a covenant of such universal scope and pur- 
pose was actualized in a particular folk or 
ethnic community. To affirm the God of 
Israel involved coming under the covenant 
and that meant becoming part of the 
Israelitish, or Jewish, people in the folk 
sense of the term. Despite all rabbinic 
efforts to establish half-way covenants and 
categories in order to facilitate proselytiz- 
ing and thus help realize the universal voca- 
tion of Israel, this fact remained a fact and 
could not be basically altered. In this situa- 
tion, Christianity emerged to break through 
the paradox and bring the “nations of the 
world” to the God of Israel by bringing 
them under the covenant of Israel in a new 
form. Through Christianity, God’s cove- 
nant with Israel was opened to all man- 
kind—without requiring a change of ethnic 
or “national” status. This is simply an 
historical fact, and has been noted as such 
by quite unbelieving historians; but it is 
also the conclusion of Paul, who, in true 
Hebraic spirit, attempts to discern the 
purposes of God in the course of historic 
events. 

God's covenant with Israel is opened to 
all mankind through Christ. I hesitate to 
touch upon this tremendous question; I will 
say in advance that my comments relate to 
only one aspect of Christ’s vocation, but 
that aspect is, I think, very relevant to the 
purposes of the present discussion. 

As the one by whom and through whom 
the covenant of Israel is opened to mankind, 
Christ appears in early Christian thinking 
as, quite literally, an incarnate or one-man 
Israel, the Remnant-Man. Through union 
in faith with him, the gentile believer be- 
comes part of Israel; he therefore comes 
under the covenant and thereby becomes 
heir to the promises of God to Israel. ‘‘So 


remember,’’ Paul tells recent gentile con- 
verts, “that at that time when you were 
without Christ, you were aliens to the 
commonwealth of Israel and strangers to 
the covenants of promise. But now, through 
your union with Christ Jesus, you, who 
were once far away, have ... been 
brought near ...so that you are no 
longer strangers and foreigners but fellow- 
citizens of God’s people and of the family 
of God’’ (Eph. 2.12-19). “And if you are 
Christ’s,’”’ he says elsewhere, ‘‘then you are 
Abraham's seed, heirs according to the 
promise’ (Gal. 3.29). A modern Jewish 
scholar has put what he takes to be Paul's 
meaning in these words: ‘“‘He so broadened 
the term ‘Jew’ as to include in it, as an 
honorable fellowship, all those who trans- 
formed their lives by being faithful Chris- 
tians.’’ 

Through Christ, a new covenant-com- 
munity is created—the Church, the ‘‘Body 
of Christ.”” Through Christ, Israel’s Heils- 
geschichte becomes the redemptive history 
of the pagan-turned-Christian, who thus 
becomes in effect an Israelite. ‘Through 
Jesus Christ,” writes H. Richard Niebuhr, 
“Christians of all races recognize the He- 
brews as their fathers; they build into their 
lives as Englishmen or as Americans, as 
Italians or Germans, the memories of 
Abraham’s loyalty, of Moses’ heroic leader- 
ship, of prophetic denunciations and com- 
fortings. All that has happened to the 
strange and wandering people of God be- 
comes a part of their own past.””"! 

Christian faith thus brings into being 
and defines a mew covenant, but it is new 
not in the sense of supplanting the old but 
in the sense of extending and enlarging it, 
very much as we speak of the New World 
side by side with the Old World. For with 
the emergence of Christianity, the election 
and vocation of Israel are not annulled. 
On this, Jews of course insist, and on this 
Christian theologians as far apart as H. 
Wheeler Robinson and Karl Barth agree. 
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“TIsrael,”’ says the former, ‘‘remains an elect 
nation by virtue of the divine choice and 
that choice is sufficiently vindicated by 
that which Israel’s history has produced.’’? 
“Is Israel’s mission thereby suspended?,”’ 
asks the latter. ‘‘No; on the contrary, 
through everything . . . God’s election 
holds and will hold to all eternity... 
God keeps faith [with Israel] right through 
all stages of its wanderings . . . [So] God's 
faithfulness in the reality of Israel is in fact 
the guarantee of his faithfulness to us and 
to all men.”'* The election of Israel re- 
mains, and its vocation remains, though it 
assumes a rather different form in the 
Christian world from that which it pos- 
sessed in the pre-Christian. 

It is not without significance that the 
bringing of the gospel to the world and the 
opening of the covenant of Israel to all 
mankind came only after a vigorous con- 
flict within the early Christian community; 
the restrictive conceptions which dominated 
this community were such, that, had they 
triumphed, Christianity would have been 
doomed to remain just another Jewish sect. 
It was Paul preéminently who saw the 
purpose of God and strove to bring Christ, 
and therefore the covenant and the God of 
Israel, to the non-Jewish world. Yet it was 
not until the fall of Jerusalem, and the 
virtual elimination of the earlier Jewish- 
Christian ‘‘Mother-Church” of that city, 
that Paul’s victory was assured. With the 
church of Jerusalem, though at the other 
pole, were eliminated also the Sadducees, 
whose existence was tied to the Temple. We 
may pause a moment to marvel how the 
very same catastrophic event—the fall of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the Tem- 
ple—served as the historical instrument for 
assuring the victory, each in its own com- 
munity, of the “twin religions,’ rabbinic 
Judaism and Pauline Christianity. How 
unsearchable indeed are God’s judgments 
and his ways past finding out! 


Ill 


We may now resume the original line of 
argument. What I have been trying to say 
can be summarized as follows: Judaism and 
Christianity represent one religious reality, 
Judaism facing inward to the Jews and 
Christianity facing outward to the gentiles, 
who, through it, are brought to the God 
and under the covenant of Israel, and 
therefore cease to be gentiles. This is the 
unity of Judaism and Christianity. 

What then are the differences? They are 
differences of mediation, of vocation, and of 
orientation. And these differences, though 
they emerge within the framework of the 
unity of the two faiths, are of crucial impor- 
tance. 

In both Judaism and Christianity, as I 
have pointed out, there is no such thing as a 
direct and unmediated relation to God; this 
relation must in some way be mediated 
through one’s covenant status. In Judaism, 
however, it is by virtue of his being a mem- 
ber of the People Israel that the believer 
approaches God and has standing before 
him; in Christianity, it is by virtue of his 
being a member of Christ. This is clearly 
brought out in the structure of prayer of 
the two faiths. Both Christian and Jew 
open their prayers with an invocation to 


God, go on to their petitions, and conclude’ 


with a kind of commendatory plea. But 
the Christian says ‘‘through’’ or “‘for the 
sake of Christ our Lord,’’ whereas the Jew 
concludes with ‘“‘for the sake of Israel thy 
people;” the one recalls the ‘merits of 
Christ,”’ the other the ‘“‘merits of the fath- 
ers’ (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 2.e., 
Israel). To be a Jew means to meet God 
and receive his grace in and through 
Israel; to be a Christian means to meet 
God and receive his grace in and through 
Christ. 

In the matter of orientation, authentic 
Judaism is therefore Jsrael-centered (I 
mean, of course, the covenant-people 
Israel, not the State of Israel), while 
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authentic Christianity is Christ-centered. 
In neither need this centrality lead to a 
diversion from God, because in both it is 
through mediation that God is approached. 

There is also a corresponding difference 
in their Heilsgeschichten, which structurally 
are so alike. Both Judaism and Christianity 
anchor their faith in a redemptive, revela- 
tory, and community-creating event, which 
becomes the center of history: in Judaism, 
it is the Sinai-event; in Christianity, the 
Christ-event.'* Both have an eschatology 
that is “realized” and futuristic at the same 
time, though the ‘“‘realized’’ aspect is 
obviously stronger in Christianity and the 
futuristic in Judaism. 

Everything converges on the problem of 
vocation. The vocation of both Judaism 
and Christianity can be defined in common 
terms: to stand witness to God amidst the 
idolatries of the world, or in the familiar 
rabbinic formula, kiddush ha-Shem—the 
sanctification of the Name. But the Jew 
fulfils his vocation by ‘‘staying with God,” 
while the Christian can fulfil his only by 
“going out’’ to conquer the world for God. 
(I use the concepts and terminology of 
Franz Rosenzweig, the great German- 
Jewish philosopher and theologian, whose 
profound insights on the relation of Judaism 
and Christianity I am trying to present.) 
What does this distinction basically mean? 
I think I can best indicate my meaning by 
quoting a few lines from a recent essay by 
Roger Shinn: 

Inevitably [says Roger Shinn] Hitler found in the 
Jews (by their very existence) and in faithful Chris- 
tians (by their religious protests) a reminder of the 


universalism . . . he could not tolerate’ (emphasis 
mine.—W.H.).™ 


I call your attention to the words I have 
emphasized. What do they imply? They 
imply that whereas to fulfil his witness the 
Christian must be “faithful’’ and must 
make a “‘religious protest,’’ the Jew stands 
witness by his very being, simply by being. 
Because of his anomalous status in the non- 


Jewish world—and this, too, cannot be 
understood as historical accident, but must 
be seen, through the eyes of faith, as re- 
flecting the purposes of God—the Jew is 
forced to live the ‘“‘semi-detached” exist- 
ence—in the world, but never quite of it— 
to which the Christian aspires. Recall the 
picture of Christian life given in the Epistle 
to Diognetus: ‘“The Christians dwell in all 
countries, but only as sojourners. As citi- 
zens, they share in all things with others and 
yet endure all things as if they were stran- 
gers. Every foreign land is to them as a 
native country, and every land of their 
birth is as a land of strangers.’’ This is the 
Christian life as it should be, but it is the 
Jewish actuality. The Christian may very 
easily make his peace with the world at the 
expense of his faith; he then lapses into 
idolatry and worships the ‘‘gods of space,” 
as Tillich puts it. The Jew, so long as he 
remains and is known as a Jew, cannot do 
that, however much he may desire to. The 
Jew is, whether he will or not, a standing 
reproach to the pagan in man and society, 
an unassimilable element in any culture 
engaged in deifying itself—and he is that 
simply by being a Jew and quite apart from 
his personal faith or desire, ‘‘by [his] very 
existence,’ as Roger Shinn puts it. The 
choice for him is authentic or unauthen- 
tic Jewish existence, God’s witness in 
self-affirmation or in self-repudiation—but 
God’s witness he remains nevertheless. 
Such is the “‘mystery of Israel.” 

The Jew’s vocation is to “‘stand,” the 
Christian’s to “go out’’—both in the same 
cause, the cause of the Kingdom. This 
difference of vocation, combined with the 
parallel differences in mediation and orien- 
tation, make for a series of other differences 
which are also equivalences. The liturgical 
pattern reflects in a particularly faithful 
manner the identity of structure yet differ- 
ence of content to which Tillich refers. In 
both Judaism and Christianity, the central 
liturgical pattern is the reénactment of the 
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crucial revelatory, redemptive, and com- 
munity-creating event—the Exodus-Sinai- 
event in Judaism, the Christ-event in 
Christianity. Pesach, Sukkot, and Shabuot, 
the three great pilgrim festivals, reénact 
phases of the Sinai-event that brought 
Israel into being; Good Friday, Easter, and 
Pentecost, with perhaps Christmas pre- 
fixed, reénact phases of the Christ-event 
that brought the church into being. In both 
cases, the believer reénacts these events 
liturgically in order to appropriate them 
existentially as part of his own being and 
history. ‘‘All this I do,” says the Jew recit- 
ing the Passover Haggadah, ‘because of 
what God did for me in bringing me out of 
Egypt.” And the Mishnah comments: “In 
every generation, a man must so regard 
himself as if he himself came forth from 
Egypt.”* This is, of course, equivalent to 
the familiar Christian concept which Pascal 
formulates in these words: “Everything 
that happened to Jesus Christ must take 
place in the soul and in the body of every 
Christian. . . . Everything that happens 
to the Church happens also to every Chris- 
tian as an individual.’’"” Existential ap- 
propriation of Heilsgeschichte in contem- 
poraneity is the basic principle of Jewish 
and Christian liturgy alike, the difference 
arising from the difference in the heitls- 
geschichtliche event that forms the core of 
each faith. 

The alleged distinction between Judaism 
as corporate and Christianity as individual 
finds its relative validation but also its 
limitation in this context. In both Judaism 
and Christianity, normative religious exist- 
ence is corporate; no one—not even the 
hermit in the desert—can be a Christian 
all by himself apart from the Church, any 
more than the Jew can be a Jew all by him- 
self apart from Israel. In both, the personal 
confrontation with God, which is at the 
heart of faith, occurs normatively only 
within the context of the corporate cove- 
nant-group. Yet there is this difference: the 


Jew is born a Jew, the Christian is born a 
pagan and becomes a Christian through ac- 
cepting Christ. The Christian's religious 
experience, therefore, normatively begins 
with a personal confrontation and a per- 
sonal act of faith, even if (as in infant 
baptism) that act is vicariously performed 
by a sponsor. For the Jew, however, reli- 
gious existence is normatively corporate 
from the beginning, since the Jew is born 
into the covenant. (The pagan convert to 
Judaism constitutes the exception that, so 
to speak, proves the rule, since the pagan 
who becomes a Jew, like the pagan who 
becomes a Christian, but in contrast to the 
Jew born a Jew, begins with a personal act 
of faith and its appropriate ritual expres- 
sion.) This difference is not without its 
effect on the ethos of the two faiths. 

But, of course, the most familiar differ- 
ence between Judaism and Christianity is a 
difference that is felt to be somehow related 
to the difference between law and grace, 
between halakah and agape. It is easy to 
misunderstand and misrepresent this differ- 
ence. It is not as if law can be assigned to 
Judaism and grace to Christianity: both 
affirm law in some sense and both see law 
transcended and fulfilled in grace and love. 
Judaism is not salvation by works—the 
rabbis tell us that ‘‘our father Abraham in- 
herited this world and the world-to-come 
solely by virtue of his faith;’’*® and the 
observant Jew prays every morning, ‘“‘Our 
Father, our King, be gracious unto us, for 
we have no works. Save us according to 
thy grace.” On the other hand, Christianity 
does not disregard works—does not Paul 
himself tell us that everyone will be judged 
according to ‘‘the things done in his body, 
according to what he has done, whether it 
be good or bad’’ (II Cor. 5.10)? The differ- 
ence goes much deeper than such superficial 
distinctions: it is a difference directly re- 
lated to the basic difference in covenant 
character and vocation. 

The Jew’s relatively “‘static’’ vocation— 
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he “‘stays with’’ God—is reflected in the 
regulative principle of halakah, which is 
central to normative Jewish faith. It is 
halakah as a holy discipline of life that 
keeps Israel in being as covenant-people 
and therefore enables it to fulfil its voca- 
tion. But the Church’s vocation is essen- 
tially to “‘go out;’’ its function is to shatter 
the pagan patterns of life and recreate 
everything in and under Christ; for that it 
needs the unbound weapon of the free 
charisma of grace. Yet there remains in 
both an inescapable polarity: Judaism has 
its charisma of grace, which was particu- 
larly evident in its periods of proselytizing 
activity; and Christianity has its halakah 
and law, which come to the fore when the 
Christian community, as in Calvinist 
Geneva, settles down to a relatively static 
existence. But the weights assigned to the 
two poles are very different, and that is 
everything.’® 

It is in terms of this difference that the 
ritual acting-out of personal incorporation 
into the covenant community is defined. 
The Jew born a Jew is circumcised as a 
mark of the covenant; he, so to speak, ap- 
propriates his covenant-existence through 
the ongoing pattern of halakic observance— 
that is how he affirms, maintains, and ever 
renews his belonging to Israel, the People 
of God. The Christian, on his part, be- 
comes a Christian through baptism (or its 
equivalent); he appropriates his covenant- 
existence through the one observance that, 
in Christian faith, replaces the entire 
halakah—the Lord’s Supper. Precisely be- 
cause, in Christian faith, Christ “fulfils the 
iaw,”’ all ritual observances, for the Chris- 
tian, are performed in the one sacrament of 
Christ, by which the believer renews his 
union with Christ and his belonging to the 
Church, the new people of God. Halakic 
observance and the Lord’s Supper are thus 
essentially equivalents. 

Within the same framework, we may 
understand something of the characteristic 


perils and corruptions of the two covenant 
communities. In respect to the covenant, 
the Jew’s characteristic peril is the pride of 
exclusive possession—God's election was his 
from the beginning and his to keep for him. 
self; the Christian’s is the pride of superses. 
sion—the election is now his alone, the 
Jew having been disinherited. Again in 
respect to the covenant, but now nega- 
tively: the Jew who revolts against the 
“‘voke of the Kingdom”’ expresses it in the 
so-called ‘‘self-hatred’’ that reflects both 
rejection of his vocation and bitter resent- 
ment at having been “‘separated’’ by God 
and forced to be “‘different;’’ the Christian, 
on the other hand, expresses his resentment 
against the claim of God through anii- 
semilism. ‘‘Whenever the pagan within the 
Christian soul rises in revolt against the 
yoke of the Cross,’’ Rosenzweig points out, 
“he vents his fury on the Jew’’—as Christ- 
bringer. This is virtually identical with the 
view expounded by a number of recent 
Christian theologians, particularly A. Roy 
Eckardt, in his important work, Chris- 
tianity and the Children of Israel, to which | 
am so much indebted. 

In respect to the distinction between law 
and grace, the characteristic peril of the 
Jew is legalism, the notion that one can rely 
upon the meticulous performance of his 
obligations under the law to put him ina 
right relation with God; for the Christian, 
the analogous peril is antinomianism, the 
belief that grace absolves the believer from 
all obligations under the law. 

I will not attempt to continue the list of 
similarities, differences, and equivalences. 
My purpose is not to present an exhaustive 
account, but simply to stress that these 
similarities, differences, and equivalences 
are not really intelligible except in terms of 
the fundamental unity of Judaism and 
Christianity, which yet involves an esset- 
tial distinction in vocation, mediation, and 
orientation. 
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IV 


Let me now try to bring all the threads 
together by reformulating the relation of 
Judaism and Christianity in their unity and 
difference, in their interdependence of func- 
tion and witness. 

“Israel,” says Franz Rosenzweig, ‘‘can 
bring the world to God only through Chris- 
tianity.’’?! Despite all hostility through the 
ages, Jewish tradition has always ‘“‘freely 
acknowledged the divine mission of Chris- 
tianity” as ‘‘Israel’s apostle’ to the na- 
tions.22. This, if one may venture to put it 
that way, is Christianity’s service for 
Judaism. 

But there is also Judaism’s service for 
Christianity. ‘‘Christianity,”’ Franz Rosenz- 
weig continues, ‘“‘could not long remain a 
force for redemption without Israel in its 
midst.”’?8 


It is important [Paul Tillich asserts] that -there 
always be Judaism. It is the corrective against the 
paganism that goes along with Christianity. ... 
The Church is always in danger of adoring the gods 
of space in which she is ruling. . . . The Church is 
always in danger of losing her prophetic spirit. . . . 
Therefore the prophetic spirit included in the tradi- 
tion of the Synagogue is needed so long as the gods 
of space are in power, and that means to the end of 
history. . . . Synagogue and Church should be 
united in our period in the struggle for the Lord 
of time.4 


That the witness of the Jew through his 
very being a Jew is also a witness, and a 
very necessary witness, against the ever- 
present temptation of the Church to make 
its peace with the “gods of space,” all 
recent history goes to show, and one must 
be grateful for the insight and integrity 
that have led so many Christian writers— 
Barth, Berdyaev, Tillich, Maritain, Eck- 
ardt—to draw this lesson of history and 
proclaim it to the Church and the world. 
“If, as Christians, we thought that Church 
and Synagogue no longer affect one an- 
other,” says Barth, “‘everything would be 
lost. And where the separation . . . has 
been made complete, it is the Christian 


community which has suffered. The whole 
reality of the revelation of God is then 
secretly denied and as a result philosophy 
and ideology take the upper hand and 
Christianity of a Greek or German or some 
other kind is invented.”> ‘‘Whenever the 
Church is in danger of drawing away from 
its source and forgetting its origins,’’ the 
French Jesuit, L. Richard, asserts, ‘‘Israel 
is there to recall it thereto.’ This is 
Judaism's service for Christianity. 

Yet this interdependence is, after all, 
secondary. Primarily, each faith is the 
authentic form of religious existence for 
those who belong to the covenant com- 
munity which it defines. ‘‘Granted that 
Judaism and Christianity are dialectically 
related, and hence that it is wrong to say 
that Christianity has taken the place of 
Judaism, a particular individual will never- 
theless affirm confessionally why he must 
subscribe to Christianity rather than to 
Judaism or to Judaism rather than to 
Christianity. Were this not the case, the 
tension between the two faiths would not 
be real or meaningful;’’” these words of 
A. Roy Eckardt seem to me thoroughly 
valid and never to be forgotten as we stress 
the inescapable interdependence of the two 
faiths. 

The last word, therefore, is difference in 
unity and unity in difference. ‘‘The two 
religions,” says Franz Rosenzweig, ‘‘are 
equal representations of the truth—equal 
before God.’ With God, truth is one, 
but for men it is irreducibly split (entzweit), 
since the truth as men see it is confessional 
and conditioned by one’s covenantal posi- 
tion. This is not a vicious relativism, nor 
does it assert for one moment that all 
religions are equally true or equally valid. 
On the contrary, as Rosenzweig puts it, 
man is either a pagan or a Jew or Christian. 
(Islam presents a problem; Rosenzweig does 
not regard it as a distinct way, nor do I; 
I think rather it is a kind of Jewish-Chris- 
tian heresy.) The pagan, as pagan, does not 
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rise to the level of the Ueberwelt (Franz 
Rosenzweig’s term), where the Jew and 
Christian find themselves—although, of 
course, God in his grace may reach out to 
him. On this level of the Ueberwelt, Jew and 
Christian has each his assigned position, 
defined in the covenant that relates him to 
God. Their positions, their “‘standpoints,”’ 
being different, their views of the one truth 
will be different, although they will be 
views of the same truth—just as two people 
standing in the same room but in different 
corners will see the room in different per- 
spectives and therefore somewhat differ- 
ently. Each will be loyal to the truth if he 
speaks out about the truth as he sees it, 
though recognizing that his truth is never 
quite identical with the full truth of God. 
“Truth is a noun only to God,” says Franz 
Rosenzweig; ‘‘to men it is really best known 
as an adverb, ‘truly’ (wahrlich), as the 
measure of inner faithfulness.’ ‘Granted 
that Judaism and Christianity are dialec- 
tically related,” I repeat the words of A. 
Roy Eckardt quoted above, ‘‘a particular 
individual will nevertheless affirm confes- 
sionally why he must subscribe to Chris- 
tianity rather than to Judaism or to Ju- 
daism rather than to Christianity.”” This 
does not derogate from the “‘finality”’ of 
either Judaism or Christianity, if that is 
properly understood; it merely prevents the 
idolization of either. For strictly speaking, 
God alone is absolute, and our knowledge of 
the Absolute need not itself be absolute 
knowledge. 

In short, each of us—the Jew on his part 
and the Christian on his—sees that aspect 
of the truth which is to be apprehended 
from his perspective, as that is defined by 
his covenantal position and vocation. Each 
of us must stand by his truth and confess 
it, recognizing that insofar as we do so in 
integrity and wholeness of heart, we remain 
faithful to the God whose truth it is. Nat- 
urally, we will see the same reality in some- 
what different ways; naturally, too, each 


may see an aspect of reality hidden to the 
other, and even interpret the same things 
differently. But perhaps this is part of the 
purpose of God in placing Jew and Chris. 
tian on different sectors of the fighting 
front of the Kingdom. 

If what I have said makes any sense at 
all, it must follow that the authentic differ. 
ences between Judaism and Christianity are 
not the result of ignorance or blindness, 
but are irreducible differences which must 
persist until the final clarification. Judaism 
and Christianity, as a young Jewish theolo- 
gian has put it, are parallel lines meeting 
only at infinity. In the final clarification, 
we both believe, the two will be one—and 
then perhaps (let us be humble enough to 
admit it) neither ‘‘our’’ truth nor ‘‘their" 
error will prove to be quite as we see it 
today. 

Again, if all this is at all valid, there can 
be no proselytizing between the Jewish and 
Christian communities. Finkelstein has 
connected the cessation of Jewish pros- 
elytism with the emergence of the “‘mono- 
theistic faiths’ of Christianity and Islam." 
Eckardt has presented the Christian argu- 
ment against the ‘‘mission to the Jews” in 
the book I have mentioned and in other 
writings. ‘“The missionary view,”’ he says, 
“is... challenged [not alone by ‘lb- 
eralism’ but also] by some who accept 
Christian faith as in a certain sense f- 
nal. . . . What is usually involved here is 
the contention that the Jews have a unique 
function in the divine economy. . . . The 
claim [that if the ‘‘mission to the Jews” is 
abandoned] it logically follows that mis- 
sionary endeavor has to cease for all people, 
is seen as failing to realize that Judaism 
and other religions are not on the same 
plane. Christianity and Judaism have 4 
relationship lacking between Christianity 
and other religions.’’*! Not ‘‘mission to the 
Jews” or ‘‘mission to the Christians,” but 
‘‘Jewish-Christian conversation.’’*? Each— 
the Jew on his part and the Christian of 
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his—is obliged to make a_ confessional 
statement of his faith and to make it in 
“conversation,” so to speak, with the 
other. Neither Judaism nor Christianity is 
“higher” or “more perfect’ than the 
other—such criteria make no sense in 
biblical thinking; but from the standpoint 
of each, it is always possible to see the 
specific shortcomings and perils of the 
other, and, in all charity, to bear witness 
against them. ‘“‘From a human point of 
view’—I quote Roy Eckardt again— 
“certain shortcomings will be discerned 
in the alternate view. ...I have no 
interest in trying to convert the Jews to 
Christianity. The intention here is to 
show why some of us must be Christians 
rather than Jews. Frank confession may 
help to further understanding.’’** The 
heart of each may ache, perhaps, that the 
other is not in his camp, fighting side by 
side with him on his sector of the front, 
but he must also recognize that though 
the other fights on another sector, he is also 
fighting for the living God and that it is 


perhaps by the providence of God that 
they are thus separated. 

And so Jew and Christian stand sepa- 
rated yet united. The unity far transcends 
the separation, for we are united in our 
common allegiance to the living God and 
in Our common expectation of, and longing 


for, the One who is to come. Jew and 
Christian—to recall Tillich’s words—stand 
united until the end of history in the strug- 
gle for the Lord of time against the “‘gods 
of space.”’ 
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A Re-Examination of Christian Attitudes 
Toward Other Faiths 


FLOYD H. ROSS* 


EW Christians have sought to un- 

derstand the non-Christian religions 

at their best. On a shrinking planet 
where diversity is the rule (and where we 
hope it will remain the rule), every Chris- 
tian church might well have study groups 
seeking appreciatively to understand what 
the non-Christian religions teach. The 
attitude should be that of the honest in- 
quirer, not of the evangelist or apologist. 
Some of the shorter Oriental classics like 
the Bhagavad Gita and the Dhammapada 
and the Tao-Te-King should be read and 
discussed as thoroughly as the Bible is often 
treated by an intelligent minister in a 
Lenten series or in his midweek services. 
The basic human questions having to do 
with meaning and destiny have been 
grappled with for thousands of years; yet 
many of us have been allowed to fall into 
an idiomatic rut. Some of us might be 
awakened from our dogmatic slumbers by 
the words of an Oriental poet or sage where 
the repetition of Occidental phrases has 
operated to lull us to sleep or to superficial 
conclusions about life. Those who are quite 
sectarian-minded should ponder the words 
of King Asoka, of ancient Buddhist fame: 


* Professor of World Religions, School of Religion, 
University of Southern California, since 1940. Dr. 
Ross is author of the following books: Addressed to 
Christians: Isolationism vs. World Community, 
Harper’s, 1950; Meaning of Life in Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Kegan Paul (London), 1952; he is co- 
author of Ethics and the Modern World, Brown, 
1952. Dr. Ross states that his continuing interest 
is to find ways of bridging misunderstandings based 
on religious differences, cultural diversity, assump- 
tions of superiority, etc. This paper was read as 
part of the program of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors in New York City, December 
28, 1952. 


He who does reverence to his own sect while dis- 
paraging the sects of others, with intent to enhance 
the splendor of his own, in reality by such conduct 
inflicts the severest injury on his own. 


The attitude of those who insist that 
Christianity is ‘‘the only way” to salvation 
betrays a lack of faith and an undue re- 
liance upon certain scriptural passages. The 
relevant question to ask is, ‘‘Why do such 
people seek certainty so inordinately?”’ To 
seek certainty is to die; to accept un- 
certainty is to live, to grow, to be 
strengthened. Our society today has a 
plethora of persons cursed with neurotic 
anxieties, anxieties out of all proportion to 
real life situations, anxieties regarding all 
manner of things. The resurgence of tribal- 
ism, or nationalism, is but one more evi- 
dence of this profound disease. Many 
persons are trying to escape from facing the 
basic question of life, “Who am I?”, by iden- 
tifying themselves with various causes, 
some religious, some economic, some polit- 
ical. They are selling out to partial areas of 
integration, party, sect, class. These partial 
areas of integration thrive on feelings of 
“special chosenness’”’ and _ exclusiveness. 
They are made up largely of persons who 
cannot forget the Mayflower in their past 
and are haunted by their unlived lives in 
the present. 

In times of widespread commotion and 
unrest, it is natural that religions should 
look to their past. This is healthy insofar 
as the persons doing this are mindful of the 
necessity to incorporate insights so gained 
in the living present. Since the past holds 
us in its embrace, we need to understand it, 
but woe unto us if we cling to it or glory in 
it. Any “‘truths’’ so-called that cannot be 
directly appropriated in the present are of 
doubtful validity, so far as the fundamental 
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integrative, growth processes are concerned. 
The “‘eternal now”’ is the straight way and 
the narrow gate into the abundant life. 

Christians who call themselves orthodox 
tend to ignore this. They urge us to take 
only one segment of human history seri- 
ously, that segment culminating in the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus. This 
emphasis was quite understandable in the 
earlier centuries of Christian history. The 
early theologians knew no other religious 
histories save that of the Hebrews and those 
writings that came to be called the “New 
Testament.’’ They interpreted the mean- 
ing of their new outlook on life in the only 
terms they were intimately acquainted 
with. (That they greatly distorted many 
important sections of the Old Testament 
writings is now pretty generally admitted 
by Hebrew and Greek scholars of the Bible. 
I wonder how many of the Christian laymen 
have been encouraged to re-read the Old 
Testament as a record of the background 
of the Jewish religion, and not just a 
prologue to the New Testament?) 

To continue to interpret human history 
solely in terms of early, orthodox Christian 
interpretations of the Bible is no longer 
excusable. Let Christians make their con- 
fession of faith that for them, Jesus is Lord; 
but let them not try to legislate to Jews, 
Hindus and Buddhists, that Jesus must also 
be Lord for them. 

David Daiches has expressed much of 
what I have in mind in a letter in Com- 
mentary (Nov. 1951, p. 495): 


The fact of the matter is that the jealous guarding of 
the integrity of a religious or cultural tradition was 
justified only in ages when each cultural or religious 
group was guarding some special aspects of the truth 
which was denied or ignored by other groups. In 
such a situation, the abandonment of your tradition 
would have meant a real loss to civilization. In the 
Middle Ages the Jews justified their existence most 
of all by simply being there and refusing to accede 
to the Gleichschaltung of medieval Christendom. 
They kept the channels of human thought open. 
They were the great questioners, the deniers of the 
majority view, the guardians of another truth which 


the majority could not and would not see... . It 
was an important function—-the true protestant 
function—and, I think, it prevented culture from 
atrophying in the Middle Ages. . . . But the sit- 
uation is quite different once culture and speculative 
thought begin to move freely and are not guarded by 
closed social groups. Today any intelligent and 
educated person has access to any aspect of the 
thought of the world which he may wish to investi- 
gate. And humane and thoughtful men are agreeing 
on general principles which cut across the lines of 
their religious ancestry. On what grounds should we 
compel those men, who agree with each other, to pre- 
tend that they are maintaining separate traditions? 


Jacob Boehme expressed it very suc- 
cinctly several centuries ago, to the great 
consternation of his Lutheran pastor: ‘‘A 
Christian belongs to no sect whatsoever.” 
There have been persons in every age, | 
suppose, who, while profoundly apprecia- 
tive of what has come to them through their 
cultural heritage, have refused to apotheo- 
size it or get nervous about defending it. 
God is not to be defended but explored. 
Revelation is not to be defined but de- 
veloped. 

We live in a time when increasing num- 
bers of people are a little weary of being 
labelled ‘‘Jew’’ or ‘‘Gentile,’’ ‘‘Negro’’ or 
“White,” ‘‘Christian”’ or ‘‘Buddhist.’’ That 
which unites us is our humanity, not our 
culture or our color. Part of the curse of 
the modern world lies in the fact that so 
many of us have not discovered our human- 
ity, but rather insist upon identifying our- 
selves unduly with fragments of our selves. 
Like the Prodigal Son, once we ‘‘come to 
ourselves,’ we will start on the journey 
back to the source. 

We religionists have made too many 
forthright proclamations or affirmations 
and then have prostrated ourselves in 
front of them. But the via affirmativa is 
never as profound as the via megativa, as 
some of the greatest mystical teachers have 
reminded us. We need to learn how to die to 
our concepts and our creedal conceits as 
new experiences make new concepts nec- 
essary. Father H. A. Reinhold, a Roman 
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Catholic priest, speaks for the deeper virtue 
of the via negativa when he writes: 


The one against whom the noble atheist rebels is not 
God Himself, Whom he secretly worships in his 
negation, but the God of preachers, of the ready and 
pat apologeticists, the ‘‘grim’’ God of certain de- 
votions, the one the experts know all about, the 
narrow image made by men, be they illiterate or 
theologians (Commonweal, Oct. 26, 1951, p. 70). 


Only as we negate our fragmentary in- 
terpretations of the meaning of life and 
history do we remain teachable. Every his- 
torical religion is a strange mixture of 
superstition, magic, credulity on the one 
hand, and wonder, curiosity, reverence on 
the other. They have been vehicles for 
delivering man into further bondage when- 
ever the former elements have predom- 
inated. They have been vehicles for 


delivering man from fear into true blessed- 
ness whenever the latter elements have been 
primary. All of us need to ask for forgive- 
ness for our corporate trespasses and blind 
spots, no matter what religious tradition we 
happen to stand in, even as we hope our 


brothers in the other religious traditions 
will forgive us our trespasses against them. 
Let us honor a Moses, a Jesus, a Gautama, 
a Lao-tse, a Confucius; but let us not linger 
too long in the shadow of the wayside 
shrines of the past. If the spirit of these 
men is as eternally present as we of the 
faith have said, then we should not be 
concerned unduly over the particular robes 
that it may wear in differing cultures. 
What one man calls the “Eternal Christ” 
another man may call the ‘Eternal 
Buddha,” and who among us is dogmatist 
enough to stand in judgment upon equally 
honest professions of personal faith? 

Labels are of primary importance only 
to the census-taker, or to the person who 
subtly uses labels to libel. To all others, a 
label is simply an incidental handle for tak- 
ing hold of a specific problem; it is not a 
club to be used against fellow human beings. 

What we are talking about here is not so 


much a matter of breadth as it is of depth. A 
liberalism that skims the surface is just as 
pernicious as a literalism that tries to stop 
the life flow. If Christians, for example, 
ponder deeply enough upon the doctrine of 
the incarnation, they may begin to under- 
stand what Coventry Patmore, the Chris- 
tian mystic, understood when he wrote: 

The one secret, the greatest of all, is the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, regarded not as an historical event 
which occurred two thousand years ago, but as an 


event which is renewed in the body of everyone who 
is in the way to the fulfillment of his original destiny. 


If a Christian then follows this up with an 
attempt to understand the profounder side 
of the Hindu concept of moksha (or Sat- 
chit-ananda) and the Buddhist concept of 
Nirvana, he may not be surprised to dis- 
cover that while there are genuine differ- 
ences of overtones at certain points, a 
similar profession is being made. Even 
modern psychiatric technique implies the 
operation of a pervasive integrative factor, 
deeper than all neuroses or neurotic symp- 
toms. The psychiatrist may, for the time 
being, allow himself to become the pro- 
jected idealized image of his patient, even 
as Jesus and Krishna have functioned for 
millions of persons. But the wise psy- 
chiatrist knows that the time must come 
when his patient no longer walks with the 
aid of an idealized image, however pro- 
jected ; the psychiatrist works for and hopes 
for the time when the patient will ‘‘come to 
himself” and learn to walk without his 
previous crutches. This “rebirth” process is 
not very different from what Coventry 
Patmore had in mind by the ever-on-going 
incarnational process. For each of us must 
be reborn day after day and year after year, 
if we are to fulfill our innate potentialities. 
Meister Eckhart interpreted the incarna- 
tion in similar terms as involving the birth 
of God (or the Son) in the soul of man. 
“The supreme purpose of God is birth. He will not 
be content until his Son is born in us. Neither will 


the soul be content until the Son is born of it’ 
(Sermon 12, p. 151). 


FLOYD H. ROSS 


Eckhart did not try to prove the truth of 
this by appeal to history, or some event in 
Palestine. ‘“Truth” is rather that which 
must be actualized inwardly. It is experi- 
enced truth. (The Sanskrit word, satya— 
usually translated ‘‘true’’—is a participial 
form of sat, which means ‘‘to be.”’ It also 
means actualized truth, not a conceptual 
formula.) Eckhart speaks of self-realiza- 
tion as being God-realization. And he ex- 
pressed it in such a way that a Christian, 
a Zen Buddhist or any honest seeker could 
gain some hint of what he was driving at. 

It is in this sense that we must approach 
the problem of deeper religious understand- 
ing. Our concepts must serve simply as 
stepping-stones, or as the Buddhist would 
say, as fingers pointing toward the moon. 
They must not be frozen into dogmas for 
then they become occasions of stumbling, 
of bickering and of exclusiveness. 

The question might be asked: Is man 
inevitably an idolater? Does he destroy 
one set of idols only to rear another? In 


one sense, yes. But the tenacity with which 
we cling to our idols, or crutches, decreases 
to the degree that we grow in spiritual 


maturity. In the language of depth psy- 
chology of the Jungian school, we withdraw 
our projections to the degree that we out- 
grow them. Our neurotic symptoms wither 
away to the degree that our need to cling 
to substitutes is destroyed through insight. 
Man denied integration will search des- 
perately for substitutes. Augustine and 
Gautama agree in recognizing that con- 
fused, distracted man tries to satisfy an 
infinite need with finite sops. So long as 
man follows this more or less painful path, 
he accentuates his sense of alienation from 
the ground of his being, from God, from 
Nirvana. 

The rightness and tightness of some 
Christians’ attitudes toward the non- 
Christian religions suggests to me some- 
thing of the depth of such persons’ feelings 
of ‘‘cut-offness.”” Feeling cut off from the 


ground of his own true being, he compen- 
sates for it by assuring himself that it is the 
others who are cut off from God, from the 
true pathway, from the only way. Only as 
such a person finds release from the clutches 
of his anxieties, his sense of alienation, his 
shadow selves, through the insights that 
come through redemptive relationships with 
his deeper self and with other selves, can he 
move beyond his dogmatic brittleness. As 
John Oman put it in Honest Religion, fixed 
ideas, fixed institutions, and fixed theologies 
are all symptoms of a spiritual sickness. 
As Lao-tse put it centuries ago, one must 
become sick of his sickness if he wants to be 
cured of his sickness. 

Christians have nothing to fear from a 
two-way educational or missionary process, 
though they have much to learn, even as 
Hindus and Buddhists have learned from 
contacts with Christendom. ‘There is no 
truth that does not include all truth,”’ that 
is, if it be experienced deeply enough. Nor 
is it that we need to appreciate Semitic his- 
tory less; rather we need to appreciate 
Oriental wisdom more in order to be wiser 
in reinterpreting our own heritage. We 
must not idealize the East or its religious 
concepts; but we must cease idealizing our- 
selves and our own religion. 

I personally do not look for the conver- 
sion of great numbers of the adherents of 
the other religious traditions to some form 
of Christian sectarianism. Overlooking the 
ever-present problem of “rice Christians,”’ 
the major impact of Christian values upon 
these other peoples or cultures will be 
registered in a continuation of those tradi- 
tions but with changed emphases. I would 
hope for the same thing to happen to Chris- 
tianity. In any event, the process should be 
gradual and certainly non-coercive. We 
must respect the right of each person to 
travel at his own tempo in so far as the 
fabric of a society is not jeopardized. Just 
as we must let a child be a child in order 
that he may move through childhood to 
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true maturity, so we must be willing to let 
persons be ‘Christians,’ ‘‘Buddhists,”’ 
“atheists,” ‘‘theists,’’ ‘‘Moslems,’’ ‘Sikhs,’ 
with the hope that each will grow toward 
an ever larger spiritual maturity. 


The world is a divine vessel: 

It cannot be shaped; 

Nor can it be insisted upon. 

He who shapes it, damages; 

He who insists upon it loses it (Tao-Te-King, 29). 


Just as historical religions have a tend- 
ency to bind people to the past, so they have 
a similar tendency to fixate people unduly 
on the future. This may take the form of 
undue concern about the so-called ‘‘after- 
life,” attempts to prove immortality, or to 
predict the coming of some golden age. 
Reflective persons everywhere have intima- 
tions of a larger good yet to be realized; but 
an inordinate concern about that good is 
just as stultifying as undue absorption in 
the past. Christians do not know the se- 


crets of the future, though they have often 
spoken as though they did. Neither do 


Buddhists, Parsees, Moslems or Hindus. 
The task of mature religion is neither to 
cling to the past nor to chart the future, 
but to help man find meaning in the present. 
“Sufficient unto each day is the challenge 
thereof.”” ‘“‘Be not anxious about the mor- 

Hence for me the futility of attempts to 
prognosticate about the future condition 
of the religions. Equally foolish is the at- 


tempt to devise another presumably uni- 
versal religion. Every religion presumes in 
some sense to be universal, but it ends up by 
becoming parochial and sectarian if the 
leaders are not universal men. Not even 
the Roman Catholic Church is truly cath- 
olic, for it excludes more by its dogmas and 
definitions than it includes. The same is 
true of the Bahai faith and other more 
recent efforts. All such efforts tend to be too 
self-conscious; for despite disclaimers, such 
groups are concerned about adherents or 
followers. 

No man-made synthesis or eccleticism 
can suffice. For what is called for is not a 
new ‘‘ism’’ with a new set of followers, but a 
new attitude and a deepened concern to try 
to raise the questions that really matter: 
‘Who are we” and ‘‘How may we come to 
ourselves?’’ Whatever synthesis emerges, 
it will be the un-selfconscious by-product of 
a cosmic process, or if you will, of the cosmic 
bias toward reintegration and human re- 
union. To try to manufacture or blue- 
print a synthesis is to be guilty of the same 
mistake involved in trying to pursue hap- 
piness: the more you pursue if, the less of 
the genuine article you have. 

If we learn how to follow the negative 
path even to the degree that we cease cling- 
ing to our parochial differences, we may 
have taken the greatest stride of soul that 
men can ever take in any generation. The 
rest is not in our hands. 
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On History and the Church 


WAYNE W. MAHAN* 


I. On “Historicity” and the 
Historical Method 


OR the last half century or so, the 

battle cry of Christians has been that 

“the uniqueness of Christianity lies in 
its historicity.” The general meaning of this 
claim for historicity has been the insistence 
that in distinction from all other religions— 
excepting, of course, Judaism and Islam— 
Christianity in origin and essence is insepar- 
ably meshed in the medium of history. Its 
contention has been that its power and genius 
are not of a mere metaphysical variety, but 
rather that it has received its very origin in 
and through those events which men call his- 
torical. Coupled with this claim has been the 
rise and use of the historical method as a 
means of obtaining scientific knowledge. Wil- 
liam Temple, late Archbishop of the Church 
of England, made the significant statement 
in his Gifford Lectures that “the historical 
method and the historical habit of mind are 
the great distinguishing characteristics of the 
‘modern thought’ of our era.’? By this, he 
meant the tendency in modern thought to 
identify the knowledge of anything with a 
knowledge of its growth such that if one is 
aware of the conditions and circumstances 
which have made their impact upon a thing 
or an event, one will thereby understand the 
thing or event itself. The oft-quoted expres- 
sion of Ranke’s that the ideal of the historian 
is to know something “as it really was” is 
here replaced by the suggestion that this can 
be done only when one is aware of its “Sitz im 


* Rector, St. George’s Episcopal Church, Austin, 
Texas. The Reverend Mr. Mahan received the B.D. 
degree from Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, entered the Episcopal Church, and went to 
the Diocese of Texas, all in the same year, 1950. This 
paper was read before a meeting of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, Southwestern 
Section, at Waco, Texas, January 12, 1952. 


Leben.” That is, that the historical event can 
have meaning only when we are aware of the 
totality of its development. 

However, it should be maintained that the 
use of the historical critical method by the 
theologian or the critic is not to be identified 
with the claim for the “historicity of the 
Christian faith” which he makes. The latter 
is a fundamental commitment which he be- 
lieves to characterize the very essence of 
Christianity ; whereas the former is one tool 
among many which he may employ to obtain 
a better understanding of that religion which 
is historical. The very use of such a tool is, 
of course, appropriate to the character of the 
subject matter to which it is applied, but it is 
quite possible to retain the subject matter 
and minimize the use of the tool. Moreover, 
the existence of radical tendencies within 
some schools of biblical criticism has not in 
the least weakened the position of these same 
scholars that the uniqueness of Christianity 
still lies in its historicity. In his able book, 
God Was In Christ, Professor Baillie shows 
that the inclination of some Neo-orthodox 
theologians to reject the “Jesus of History” 
has not damaged their strong stress on the 
“Historicity of Christ.” It must be admitted, 
however, that Professor Baillie does not think 
such a split healthy, and, in fact, his conclu- 
sions lead him to describe Barthian theology 
as Logotheism.? Perhaps one might be able 
to say that the whole present-day controversy 
over the relationship between the “Jesus of 
History” and the “Christ of Faith” is an illus- 
tration of the ambiguity of the claim of “his- 
toricity.” 

Be that as it may, it is certain today that 
the relationship between the critical histori- 
cal method and the claim for historicity 
made by the theologians is by no means as 
clear as many would desire. The tool which 
examines documents for the sake of restor- 
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ing the “conditions as they really were” 
sometimes is in the peculiar position of be- 
ing able to know only the second-century 
version of the same, and perhaps not even 
this at times. As a result, there is the stress, 
frequently made, upon the Event with a 
capital E or the Process with a capital P or 
the Picture with a capital P or the Portrait 
with a capital P with a hesitancy to be at 
ease as regards the detail of this Event, 
Process, Picture, or Portrait. And, it may 
be observed, the step from this stage to that 
of Santayana’s concern with the Jdea of 
Christ, is not far removed. Idealism is near 
at hand with the possibility of such a transi- 
tion, and the claim for historicity becomes 
precarious. To conclude, therefore, one 
might say that however much en rapport 
the claim for historicity and the use of the 
historical method as a critical tool may once 
have been, their relationship today is rather 
awkward. This leads us to a reconsideration 
of the term “historicity” and the claim made 
by Christians that the essential uniqueness 


of our religion lies in such a characteristic. 
The existence of the question itself is suffi- 
cient ground to warrant re-examination of 
the problem. 


II. The Influence of Representative Thought 
on Theology 


In the eighteenth century David Hume 
climaxed a trend of thought which has 
come down to us with the name of “em- 
piricism.” He bequeathed to posterity the 
dictum that that which truly deserves the 
name of knowledge must be either of a 
formal or of a sensible type. Data capable 
of verification by means of the senses and 
relationships based on formal laws of valid- 
ity are the two walls which enclose the 
kingdom of knowledge. 

Under this shadow, contemporary thought, 
whether philosophical or theological, has ex- 
isted. It is true, of course, that very few in- 
dividuals would hold to this particular brand 
of empiricism as it was put forth in the eight- 


eenth-century radical style. Yet it is nonethe- 
less true that its effect is with us still. The 
power of its effect, moreover, does not lie in 
the above-mentioned canons of sense data 
and formal criteria, even though their influ- 
ence does hover in the background. The real 
heritage with which this type of thought has 
saddled the twentieth century man has been 
of a more indirect nature. It is the tendency 
to conceive of all knowing as knowing by 
means of representation. Hence I call it rep- 
resentative knowledge. Empiricism, in any 
form, always considers the knowledge rela- 
tionship to consist of the knower and the ob- 
ject known. It specifies, further, that the 
point of contact between the two must lie 
in the sensory apparatus which separates 
knower and object known. Ideas, for exam- 
ple, in so far as they refer to something “real 
in the world” must be always capable of re- 
ferring to data presented to the senses. Such 
a referral is usually termed representation. 
All ideas, save formal ones, are representa- 
tive in that they are derived from sense data 
and are representative of the same. Repre- 
sentative knowledge, therefore, is always that 
kind of knowledge whereby the idea and the 
sense data are the separate messengers of that 
which is “known.” It must be remembered, 
of course, that we are not concerned with 
empiricism here in so far as it illustrates 
either a theological or a philosophical system. 
Rather our concern is to see how its trade- 
mark of representative thought has left a 
deep impression on theological thought in- 
sofar as theological methodology is concerned. 
It is not necessary to add that almost any 
theological system would reject outright the 
formulated conclusions of most philosophical 
systems of empiricism; yet it is necessary to 
add that the same theological system might 
be unconsciously burdened with the represen- 
tative theory of knowledge used by the same 
empiricism which it condemned. The influ- 
ence, in short, is almost always methodologi- 
cal; and, secondly, it is thereby usually 
indirect in impact. Finally, this indirect 
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methodology has its greatest power on the 
doctrines of the church and its ministry and 
sacraments. For this reason the implications 
of this way of thinking must be carefully 
examined and some consideration should be 
given to the compatibility of such a meth- 
odology with the very claim of historicity it- 
self. 


III. The Claim of Historicity as Related to 
the Representative Theory of Knowledge 


It can be seen at once that the so-called 
representative way of knowing is incompati- 
ble with the Christian claim that its religion 
is one whose existence and meaning are 
found in and through the medium of history. 
The story of the Old Covenant is not, among 
other things, the story of a historical people 
whose actions as described in historical docu- 
ments are such that they “represent great 
truths.” To argue in this manner is to violate 
the very intention of the claim of historicity. 
Even Schelling’s position that one cannot 
move from contingent historical facts to nec- 
essary eternal truths would have some bear- 
ing on this kind of a theory. In understand- 
ing the Old Covenant we do not first draw 
out a pattern of purely “empirical events” 
and then from these infer certain truths to 
which this pattern points. It is not the case of 
having one set of bald empirical events on 
the one hand and a derivative set of values on 
the other. Neither do we have first a series 
of events which are totally contingent and 
then have their “eternal meanings” running 
parallel above them, forever hidden from the 
historical events which allegedly represent 
them. In either case the same principle 
would be applicable not only to the story of 
Israel, but to the whole of the divine story 
as well. The incarnation would become a 
precarious doctrine indeed were it con- 
ceived along representative thought forms. 
Jesus does not “represent” God, but God is 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. 
His life is not a purely “human affair” which 
“represents” a purely “divine affair.’’ Gener- 


ally speaking, therefore, it can be seen that 
the representative way of knowing is inade- 
quate to its task in so far as it attempts to 
grasp the biblical mode of self-expression, 
expression which obtains its clue from the 
claim of historicity. 


A. The Symbolic and the Factual 


If it is true to say that the representative 
theory is inadequate as a means of appropri- 
ating biblical truth, it may well be asked why 
it is discussed at all. The answer lies in the 
fact stressed above; namely, that the influ- 
ence of this kind of thinking is of an indirect 
nature. It is at the basis, for example, of the 
usual distinction made between the symbolic 
and the factual. Following the mode of in- 
quiry canonized by the natural sciences, the 
tendency has been to shy away from the 
factual in so far as biblical “facts” are con- 
cerned. The old charge made against those 
who “literalized” Holy Scripture was, per- 
haps, a just one. But on the other hand, the 
fear of those who did “literalize” the Bible 
was perhaps an understandable one. They 
were put into this dilemma: if the truth of 
this or that biblical statement is not a “fact” 
in the same sense as a scientific or historical 
statement is a “fact,” then in what sense is 
it history? And if its value is not concerned 
with historical fact in some way, then in what 
sense is “historicity” necessary? If it be ar- 
gued that the truths expressed by these bib- 
lical statements are of such a character as to 
depict the nature of God and the nature of 
man, then in what manner is such a depiction 
related to the historical vehicle which carries 
these revelatory descriptions? The answer 
frequently given to such a question was that 
the history is a symbolic expression of these 
truths, an expression which resembled the 
principle of the analogy. This interpretation, 
however, fails to show any necessary relation 
between the carrier and the load which it car- 
ries, and thereby places the claim for historic- 
ity in a very peculiar position. If this is all 
that is meant by the term “historicity,” then 
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conceivably many religions might justifiably 
make the same claim. 

In actuality, however, both those who liter- 
alized and those who symbolized in the above 
manner were following the same method- 
ology, that of the representative theory which 
insists that the knowable is either the literal 
or that which represents the literal in a non- 
literal (e.g., ‘““symbolic’’) way. In the case of 
the literalists the literal is that of an historical 
empirical event as known via research; in 
the case of the symbolists, the non-literal 
which the literal represents is a non-histori- 
cal “human nature” as known via metaphys- 
ics. Such a literalization was a pseudo-nat- 
uralism in that it considered its objects of in- 
quiry to exist in the same manner as do the 
objects of the natural and historical sciences. 
However, it made one stipulation, that of 
faith. Hence in its appeal to a non-sensible 
element in its verification of historical-sensi- 
ble data it attempted to signify in the same 
manner as factual types of signification’ and 
yet reserved the right to stipulate that its 
denotata could be found by another means. 
Thus there was a basic confusion in its very 
principle of methodology from the outset. 
The procedure of symbolization fared little 
better, however, in that it did not attempt to 
connect that which was symbolized with that 
which symbolized in any intelligible manner. 
The result of such literalization was a the- 
ology which was forced to dictate to facts of 
history in order to justify its a priori concep- 
tions of what history should be; the results 
of symbolization was a view which, in the 
last analysis, found no inherent relation be- 
tween its theology and the history from which 
it was drawn. In both cases the source of the 
difficulty can be traced to the use of the repre- 
sentative theory whose prime principle di- 
chotomizes the knowable into either the fac- 
tually literal or the symbolically metaphysical. 
In both cases either the meaning must be re- 
stricted to the event or it must be totally un- 
related to it. In both cases the term “historic- 
ity’ is misleading because it is directed 


neither to the literal as such nor to the sym- 
bolic as such. Yet such have been the prevail- 
ing conceptions of the factual and the literal 
of many theologies which would have re- 
coiled in horror from a formulated system 
of representative empiricism had it been put 
forward as a philosophy. We have borrowed 
much from that which we have condemned. 


B. The Subjective and the Objective 


Another illustration of the force of this 
kind of representative thinking lies in the 
usual connotations given to the categories of 
the subjective and of the objective. Histori- 
cally speaking, the split between the subjec- 
tive and the objective into the divisions of 
psychology and physics received its impetus 
from the hands of Descartes. The implica- 
tions given to such a view by the representa- 
tive theory, however, have been taken to 
mean that that which is “really” objective 
must be devoid of all personal interferences, 
whereas that which is “really” subjective can 
have no characteristics of “reality.” It is not 
our concern at this occasion to develop a 
theory of the subjective and the objective, im- 
portant as such a development might be. It is, 
however, necessary to attempt to point out 
that the usual distinction between the subjec- 
tive and the objective, as described above, is 
a result of representative thinking. Fur- 
ther, the bearing of this distinction upon the 
Christian claim of “historicity” is of no little 
significance. The “objective” in the pattern 
of events called Holy Scripture can be re- 
ferred to in a manner approved of by histori- 
cal science; whereas the “subjective” can‘ be 
taken to mean the psychological response of 
a given individual to such a pattern of objec- 
tive historical events. The difficulty with such 
a theory, however, lies in the fact that since 
the sciences which deal with the objective 
and the subjective pattern of events are 
forced by their very character to be empirical 
only, so the philosophy which correlates the 
results of such sciences must be empirical in 
the sense of being naturalistic only. There is, 
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in other words, no inherent relationship be- 
tween the subjective and the objective as they 
are here understood save on a naturalistic 
plane. Both are placed on such a level that 
their “truth” or “validity” can be handled 
only by a naturalistic philosophy of stimulus- 
response. The supernatural has been con- 
sumed by the natural, and into such a theory 
the Christian claim of “historicity” has been 
placed at its own risk. The claim itself is 
based upon the commitment that the divine 
has entered history and it is not at all willing 
to admit that the divine can be reduced to the 
level of naturalistic history or that of natural- 
istic psychology, or to a philosophical com- 
bination of the two. 

Once more the representative theory can 
be seen at work in its indirect manner. Hold- 
ing as it does to the principle of the separa- 
tion of meaning and event, it reflects itself in 
this division between objective event and sub- 
jective response in such a way that the two 
can be related to each other only under a 
naturalistic scheme. The theological result 
has been to shy away from attempting to re- 
late the subjective and the objective and to 
escape the problem by stressing the one at 
the expense of the other. Either it is divine 
history (e.g., “objective” and “real” ) or it is 
simply secular story. This is the one outlet. 
The other is to say: either you respond in 
faith (e.g., “subjective” and “real”) or you 
disbelieve. But it is obvious that neither of 
the two solutions is satisfactory since they are 
based upon the principle of exclusion from 
their very presuppositions. Naturalistically 
speaking, it has been easy to relate the sub- 
jective and the objective ; theologically speak- 
ing, it has been difficult, indeed. Perhaps a 
large part of the difficulty lies in the way we 
have been conceiving the categories them- 
selves. Or, more correctly, perhaps our start- 
ing principle of representative knowledge has 
been inadequate, because it is from within the 
framework of this theory that the original 
distinction itself arose. 


C. Implications 


We began this paper by attempting to il- 
lustrate that while the claim for historicity 
is still the resounding battle cry of Christians, 
the claim is none the less an ambiguous one. 
The one indication which we have supplied in 
order to account for the existence of this 
ambiguity has been to set forth the notion 
that our theological thinking has been in- 
fluenced to an unhealthy degree by the repre- 
sentative way of knowing, a theory whose 
essence consists in separating history and 
meaning in such a way that the one is taken 
to represent the other, but not in such a man- 
ner which shows any inherent relationship 
between the two. Such a theory, by its very 
character, is an inadequate tool with which to 
approach the problem of historicity. Its in- 
adequacy lies primarily in the divergence of 
the subject matter from that of the theory 
applied to it. When it is applied to any one 
illustration of the divine story it distorts that 
story by false separations. One occasion on 
which this distortion is most apparent is the 
distinction which this kind of a theory makes 
between the symbolic and the factual, a dis- 
tinction which forces its adherents to go 
either into a literalism which falsifies histori- 
cal facts, or into a symbolism which drops the 
necessity of history altogether. In so doing, 
such a theory violates not only the notion of 
historicity, but the nature of fact and symbol 
as well, as will be shown later on. Its influ- 
ence is seen on another level in its incorrect 
picture of the subjective and the objective. 
Just as the old 18th century empiricists ended 
up knowing only their own thoughts, so the 
modern representative theory forces one to 
know only one’s subjective responses and to 
know the relation they have to objective 
events only insofar as they both can be fitted 
into a naturalistic theory of stimulus-re- 
sponse. There is, furthermore, a grand con- 
sistency which ties all of these characteristics 
together as they are set forth by the repre- 
sentative theory. The same view which con- 
siders sacred scripture to be “historical” in 
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the sense that it is a description of a set of 
empirical events whose value consists in their 
representation of either derivative or eternal 
truths, will welcome a Christology which 
holds that the pattern of events referred to 
as the life of Jesus represents something 
“eternal as regards the character of God.” 
Both views, since they stem from the same 
assumption, will be most congenial to a 
theory of the sacraments which splits the sac- 
rament into natural event and represented 
meaning. The same view will follow through 
with its notion of the subjective and the ob- 
jective. In the case of sacred scripture, the 
objective will refer to the empirical events 
themselves whereas the subjective will de- 
scribe the response given to the same such 
that they are seen to represent certain truths ; 
in the case of Christology, the objective events 
themselves will lie in the life of Jesus and the 
subjective will consist of our reaction to his 
life as representative of eternal values ; in the 
case of church and ministry, their meaning 
will be seen first in the objective natural 
events of church history and church organ- 
ization and secondly the subjective responses 
which relate to such natural processes. And 
so the division goes. Wherever it makes its 
appearance it is always detected by its meth- 
odology: that of the representative theory 
whose essence rests upon the principle of 
separation of meaning and event such that 
their only relationship can be either that of an 
identification of the two in a literal sense or 
in a separation of the two in a representative 
manner, 


IV. The Presentative Theory 


Whatever virtues, therefore, the represent- 
ative theory may have in other respects, it is 
rather obvious that its theological limitations 
are many and varied. The representative 
theory demands the separation of historical 
event and meaning and can relate the two 
only in the sense of showing that one repre- 
sents the other. Historical event and mean- 
ing are placed on parallel rails and are de- 


picted as running along together side by side, 
the one representing the other. But such a 
depiction is not what is meant by the claim 
of historicity which holds that there is a more 
intimate relationship prevailing between 
event and meaning. Thus the claim is being 
handled by an inadequate theory from the 
very outset and the inadequacy of the theory 
becomes more apparent on each level of its 
application. 

A far more adequate theory would be one 
which assumes at its very inception that the 
claim for historicity has its own kind of valid- 
ity, and that therefore the theological way of 
knowing such historicity should be appropri- 
ate to and consistent with the subject matter 
which it knows. Within such a framework the 
very principle of violent separation between 
event and meaning would be recognized as 
foreign and fallacious. A view which holds 
to the notion that meaning and event are re- 
lated would undoubtedly have many difficul- 
ties with the conception of historicity, but it 
would at least be consistent with the princi- 
ple of the claim. Not only this, but it would 
be in accord with the very mystery of the in- 
carnation which is the acknowledged basis of 
the claim itself. 

Under such a view, the unity between 
event and meaning would not be that of 
identity, still less, that of representation. 
Rather would the term “presentation” sug- 
gest itself as being the most appropriate 
one. The event and the meaning would not 
be the same, for this would lead to literalism 
of the above-mentioned variety, nor would 
they be totally unrelated save as one could or 
could not represent the other. Nor, further, 
would the event be obliterated by the mean- 
ing. Rather the very process of divine self- 
manifestation or self-revelation would elevate 
the very medium or event through which 
such self-presentation occurred. As a method 
of theological understanding, such a theory 
would conceive of divine history in such a 
way that in and through these events God is 
presenting to mankind his nature and char- 
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acter. Not in the sense that the events them- 
selves are representative of truths or mean- 
ings which apply to God or to man, but in 
the sense that the events are necessarily re- 
lated to the meaning which comes through 
them. Not, further, in the sense that the 
meaning and the event are the same thing in 
the sense of being identical, i.e., literal. Nor, 
yet, in the sense that the two are unrelated. 
Such a presentative theory would not suffer 
from the dilemma which forces a choice be- 
tween either the literal fact or the non-histor- 
ical symbol. Rather it would relegate literal 
fact to the realm of natural or social science 
where the distinctions between idea and fact, 
hypothesis and verification are valid and use- 
ful ways of knowing. Further, the very con- 
ception of the symbol itself would be recon- 
sidered. Instead of regarding symbols as 


useful representations of ideas and as valu- 
able means whereby desires may be stimu- 
lated, a symbol would be understood as a me- 
dium through which the divine presents it- 
self. Within such a framework, the old charge 
of “idol worship” which is frequently hurled 


against the use of symbols in liturgical wor- 
ship would be recognized as a misunderstand- 
ing. The charge itself is based upon the 
presupposition of the representative theory 
which states that the symbol must be either 
literal fact or a sign of an absentee metaphysi- 
cal entity. Since more is usually claimed for 
the symbol or the liturgy than that it simply 
represents something, the inference is usually 
taken to mean that therefore the symbol must 
be the literal fact ; hence the charge arises. 
Within such a framework, the differences 
between Catholics and Protestants regarding 
sacraments, in so far as their “objectivity” 
or “subjectivity” is concerned, might be al- 
leviated somewhat. The tendency is for the 
Catholic to view all Protestant conceptions 
of the sacrament as “subjective,” meaning by 
this condemnation that the Protestant must 
hold that his belief creates the meaning and 
power of the sacrament. The Protestant, on 
the other hand, points out that unless the in- 


wardness of faith be present, the sacrament 
turns an object of nature into an instrument 
of magic. Yet it is nonetheless true that the 
Catholic demands that there be “‘no bar im- 
posed” between the sacrament and the par- 
ticipant, and that the Protestant will insist 
that something other than the faith of the be- 
liever is present in the sacrificial action. This 
leads to the suggestion that at least some oi 
the difficulty lies in the conception of sub- 
jectivity and objectivity which underlies both 
positions. If objectivity be defined as that 
which is devoid of personal involvement and 
if subjectivity be defined as that which il- 
lustrates personal production, then the Cath- 
olic and the Protestant, operating under such 
assumptions, could quite consistently excom- 
municate each other on the above charges. 

The same sort of false dilemma arises be- 
tween the same parties as concerns the “fac- 
tual” or “symbolic” character of the sacra- 
ments. The argument rests on representative 
presuppositions which state that the know- 
able must be either the factually literal or the 
non-historical metaphorical. Hence the Cath- 
olic will make the charge that for the Protes- 
tant the sacrament is not a “fact”’ at all, but 
merely a metaphorical way of producing 
pleasant thoughts which are in reality self- 
created. In the same manner, and in the same 
spirit, the Protestant will raise the charge of 
idolatry, meaning by this accusation that the 
Catholic has lowered the spiritual to the na- 
turalistic level and has, thereby, corrupted 
both. But divergent as both views may be, 
they frequently have the same presupposi- 
tions in common and differ only in their 
choice of the alternative which the same pre- 
suppositions offer, the one choosing the 
literal and the other the symbolic or meta- 
phorical horn of the dilemma posed by the 
representative theory. 


V. The Doctrine of the Church 


It may well be objected that too little of 
this paper is being devoted to a particular 
doctrine of the church in lieu of the fact that 
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that is the topic to be considered. The rea- 
son for such a procedure lies in the fact that 
the doctrine of the church which is character- 
istic of the Anglican communion presup- 
poses, for the understanding of it, much that 
does not deal specifically with the doctrine 
itself. This, moreover, is rather characteris- 
tic of the whole tradition of western and east- 
ern thought. One may search the early and 
medieval writers in vain for sustained dis- 
cussions on the subject. Calvin, for example, 
shows far more interest in this topic than 
does Aquinas. 

The whole burden of this paper has been 
to try to show that even though the theologi- 
cal claim of historicity has been, in many 
cases, saddled with a representative theory 
of knowledge, such an influence has not been 
easily recognized. Catholic and Protestant 
alike, for example, can agree that as regards 
the theological understanding of doctrines 
such as the incarnation, the trinity, and the 
atonement, the presentative theory must be 
seen to characterise the methodology. Yet 
when it comes to the doctrines of the church, 
the sacraments, and the ministry, they both 
tend to abandon the presentative methodol- 
ogy and with equal fervor switch to that of 
the representative. Since these latter doc- 
trines, moreover, constitute the great stum- 
bling blocks of Christian unity, extreme care 
should be given to their consideration. 

The suggestion is made here that much 
difficulty that prevails between Christians 
over these topics can be traced to the use of 
the representative theory; even though, of 
course, it would be rather extreme to attempt 
to reduce all differences to one principle of 
explanation. It is for this reason that this 
paper has been directed to a consideration 
of this theory and has attempted to draw out 
some of its implications. It was felt that it 
would be rather fruitless to launch into a de- 
tailed exposition of the Anglican doctrine, 
since the very exposition itself would have to 
be examined under the light of its presuppo- 
sitions. It was also felt, moreover, that any 


additional criticism of other doctrinal posi- 
tions would share the same fate. Hence this 
is, more than anything else, an effort at pro- 
legomenon. 

That a great deal of the present-day con- 
troversy over the doctrine of the church re- 
flects this representative theory can be in- 
dicated by a few observations. The claim of 
Roman Catholicism that it is the one true 
church and that its temporal head, the Pope, 
is the “vicar of Christ on earth” shows a 
tendency to literalize. Such a process of lit- 
eralization forces its advocates to dictate to 
historical facts the meanings which have later 
been ascribed to them. The theory of apos- 
tolic succession as held by Rome, the Ortho- 
dox, and some Anglicans is one illustration 
of this characteristic. From the point of view 
of their theology, so much hinges upon their 
ability literally to trace out a line of apostolic 
ministry that there remains little hope of 
critical openness. Either the theory or the 
fact must be changed in the event they clash, 
and since the theory rests for its validity upon 
the a priori character of the facts, the decision 
is always easily forecast. Such an approach 
bears all of the earmarks of the representative 
theory. The event and the meaning stand in 
relation to one another such that the one ex- 
hausts the meaning of the other. Unless 
there be found an empirical order of ministry, 
the presence of the church is lost. If there be 
found an empirical order of ministry, then 
such an order exhausts the meaning of the 
church. They are one and the same; where 
the one is, the other is present; where the 
one is absent, the other is absent, too. This 
is the horn of literalization which identifies 
meaning and event. Here the characteristics 
of objectivity and fact remain supreme. The 
church is objective and it is a fact and here 
both categories are taken in their representa- 
tive context which stresses the objective to 
be that devoid of personal involvement and 
which insists that the factual is factual in the 
same sense as are scientific statements. If it 
is remembered that the representative theory 
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forces one to treat of the relationship between 
event and meaning either in the literal man- 
ner of identifying the two or in a non-histori- 
cal way of separating the two, it can be seen 
that this above pattern of thought fits the 
notion of identification. The type of thought 
which says that either event and meaning 
must be one and the same or they must be 
parallel, here decides for the former. 

As might be expected, the case is almost 
the reverse of the point of view of Protestant- 
ism, largely conceived. If it is true to say 
that Rome, the Orthodox and the Anglo- 
Catholics press the point of literal identifica- 
tion of meaning and event, it is equally true 
to say that Protestantism stresses the posi- 
tion of symbolic separation of meaning and 
event. However much it will stress the ne- 
cessity of the relation of the “spiritual and 
the physical,” however much emphasis is laid 
upon the necessity of the connection of event 
and the meaning as regards historicity, there 
is nevertheless a remarkable hesitancy in 
Protestant thought to carry forth this same 
principle into the area of doctrine of the 
church. On doctrines such as those of the 
church, sacraments, and ministry, Protestant- 
ism tends to take the other prong of the rep- 
resentative possibility. Violently reacting to 
the Catholic position of literal identification, 
Protestantism’s protest carries to the other 
extreme. Any theory which attempts to re- 
late church meaning and church event in any 
manner save that of representation is looked 
upon with suspicious eyes as smacking of 
idolatry. This tendency has carried te such 
an extreme as regards the thought concerning 


sacraments that their power and meaning 
are, as Professor Tillich points out, almost 
disappearing. 

But divergent as the Catholic and Protes- 
tant conceptions of the church seem to be, 
nevertheless, it is advocated here that there 
is a great similarity in the basic presupposi- 
tions underlying both views. The same de- 
sire which motivates Rome and others to 
stress the literal will present itself as a fear 
of idolatry on the part of the Protestants. 
The same inclination which leads Protestants 
to stress the non-literal character of the 
church will urge the Catholic to repudiate 
the Protestant notion as subjective. The 
Protestant fear of the literal is matched by 
the Catholic fear of the symbolic or meta- 
phorical. 

It has been the essential purpose of this 
paper to show that these two alternatives are 
valid only within the framework of the rep- 
resentative theory of knowledge, and that the 
dilemma disappears if the whole problem is 
lifted to a different level denoted by a pre- 
sentative theory of knowledge. The problem 
of the doctrine of the church in its relation to 
the historical approach to the Bible is thus a 
part of the larger problem of an adequate re- 
ligious epistemology ; one which will give not 
only a satisfactory characterization of presen- 
tational knowledge but will also come to grips 
with its relationship to representational and 
all other forms of knowledge. 
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Dikatosyne in The Usage of Paul 


LELAND JAMISON* 


PIECE of dialogue from Through 
the Looking Glass comes to mind 
as one approaches Paul’s usage of 

that honorable Greek word dikaiosyne: 


“There’s glory for you,’ 
Dumpty. 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘glory’, ” Alice 
said. 

“T mean ‘there’s a nice knockdown argument for 


remarked Humpty 


you’. 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knockdown 
argument’, ’’ Alice objected. 

‘When J use a word,’’ Humpty Dumpty said ina 
‘‘it means just what I choose it 
neither more nor less.”’ 


rather scornful tone, 
to mean- 


Paul was by no means as arbitrary as 
Humpty Dumpty in his handling of familiar 
words, yet it seems that he did not con- 
sistently employ dikaiosyne in the senses in 
which that word was ordinarily understood 
by the Greek-speaking public of the first 
century, with the possible exception of that 


minority which was versed in the LXX. It 
may be observed, further, that Christian 
writers subsequent to Paul—even those 
who professed agreement with his theol- 
ogy—seldom, if ever, used the word ex- 
actly as he did. To the Greek who was 
uninfluenced by biblical connotations the 
word conveyed two general meanings, ac- 
cording to the context: the concept of 
moral uprightness or integrity in character 
and behavior, and, more narrowly, justice, 
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that is ‘‘the virtue of acting toward your 
neighbor with a strict and impartial regard 
to his merit.” The quality and content of 
moral character, and the distinctive func- 
tion of a competent judge—these are the 
meanings which occurred to the average 
Greek who heard or read the word. Paul 
occasionally went along with the Greeks, 
but more distinctively imparted to dikaio- 
syne a meaning which reflected his knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew Old Testament in 
Greek translation, together with the new 
understanding of God and self which had 
come to him through Jesus Christ. 

New Testament writers other than Paul 
tended to use dikaiosyne in senses fairly 
close to the normal Greek meanings, al- 
though the influence of the Old Testament 
and of later Jewish religious conceptions of 
“what duty God requires of man’ are 
everywhere evident. The most common 
reference of the word is to ‘human be- 
havior in harmony with God’s will and 
well-pleasing to him,’’? whether the expres- 
sion of the divine will was located primarily 
in the Old Testament Torah or in some 
more uniquely Christian formulation of the 
divine demand. In any case, the non- 
Pauline portions of the New Testament, as 
also the Apostolic Fathers, almost uni- 
formly regarded such behavior as rooted in 
a ‘“‘charakterische Moment der gesamten 
Lebensfiihrung.’’* The Hebraic note was 
sounded in the grounding of the concept 
in God, in his nature and will, rather than 
in socially or philosophically determined 
norms of goodness and justice. The word 
has a religious as well as a moral dimension 
in all biblical usage: the essential ingredient 
of righteousness is rightness in relation to 
God, whether in respect to cultic perform- 
ance, moral motivation and achievement, 
or in an “existential’’ relatedness which 
goes deeper than both cult and ethics. 
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Moreover, in Christian writings at least, 
righteousness was frequently represented as 
a gift which the rightly related person re- 
ceived from God, thus throwing in sharp 
relief the religious connotations of the 
word. Nevertheless, it is safe to guess that 
the devout lay reader of the New Testa- 
ment in every century since the first has 
instinctively inclined to think ‘‘moral ex- 
cellence” or “‘justice’’ when he has en- 
countered dikaiosyne (or its translational 
equivalent) in the text. I suspect that this 
untutored inclination has been more correct 
than not. It is chiefly when the naive 
reader comes to certain passages in Paul’s 
letters that he finds himself confused, since 
the normal meaning seems inappropriate. 
Paul sometimes wrote about matters which 
apparently transcended popular notions of 
ethical integrity or the rendering to every 
man that which is his due. 

It has been remarked that Paul took the 
“sacred word of Judaism” and, by trans- 
forming its accepted meaning, used it as a 
weapon of attack against what he regarded 
as a dangerously wrong conception of 
Torah. Some Christian commentators 
think that Paul made a momentous re- 
discovery of the true meaning of the term, 
much as Luther is supposed to have re- 
discovered the real meaning of the gospel 
by his profounder reading of Romans 
1:16-17. It is probable, indeed, that Paul 
found his precedents in the LXX rendering 
of cedheq and ¢edhagah, words which carried 
strongly soteriological implications in Isaiah 
40-55 and elsewhere. Although we may 
debate that Paul possessed any considerable 
Sprachgefiihl for the Hebrew Bible, it is 
obvious that he was always sufficiently 
Jewish in his presuppositions and habits of 
thought that he could not wean himself 
from the necessity of some kind of dikato- 
syne, divine and human, in the plan of 
salvation. Bultmann remarks, “righteous- 
ness is the condition for receiving salvation 
or ‘life’, ’’ in Paul’s thought.‘ Barth, com- 


menting on Romans, has extravagantly 
said that the righteousness of God is the 
meaning of all religion. We cannot deny 
that dikaiosyne was a ‘‘key word”’ for Paul, 
although he confined his peculiar use of it 
almost exclusively to those letters which 
reflect his polemic against the misuse of 
Torah. 

The problem is: how did Paul use dikaio- 
syne? In a few cases he spoke the usual 
language of his contemporaries by referring 
to ethical goodness in general (cf. Rom. 
6:13; 14:17; 2 Cor. 6:7; 6:14; 11:15; Phil. 
1:11; 3:6). He even used it for ‘“‘benevo- 
lence’ (2 Cor. 9:9, 10), in imitation of 
cedheg (Ps. 112:9). But most often he at- 
tached a very special meaning to the word, 
a meaning bound closely to his use of the 
causative verb dikaioun. We see this spe- 
cial sense in verses like the following: 

For I am not ashamed of the gospel: it is the power 
of God for salvation to everyone who has faith, to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek. For in it the right- 
eousness of God is revealed through faith for faith; 
as it is written, ‘‘He who through faith is righteous 
shall live’ (Rom. 1:17-18). 

To one who does not work but trusts him who 
justifies the ungodly, his faith is reckoned as right- 
eousness (Rom. 4:5). 

. not having a righteousness of my own, based 
on law, but that which is through faith in Christ, 
the righteousness from God that depends on faith 
(Phil. 3:9). 


The central! expression, of course, is he di- 
katosyne tou theou (or he ek theou dikaio- 
syne), a phrase which Paul used a half 
dozen times, and which he implied far 
more frequently in the active and passive 
forms of dikaioun. He was attempting to 
make a comprehensive characterization of 
God’s redemptive dealing with sinners, 
among whom Paul included all men. He 
thought of sin as something more than 
particular acts of transgression of the 
divine law. Rather, he conceived of sin as 
the hostility or indifference which men 
naturaliter bear toward God, a fundamental 
opposition which gives rise to particular 
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acts of impiety and wickedness. In what- 
ever way the fact of human sinfulness 
might be explained—whether by reference 
to Adam’s initial disobedience or to some 
quasi-ontological corruption of the human 
organism as such—Paul throughout in- 
sisted that man, prior to and apart from 
Christ, is alienated from God. This aliena- 
tion is the major problem, the only really 
important problem, of man’s existence. 
Man being what he is, ordinary justice 
would demand that God punish or even 
annihilate the offender. Paul was by no 
means able to abandon entirely this notion 
of an inexorably retributive divine justice. 
He explicitly affirmed a “wrath of God” 
which is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and wickedness of men (Rom. 
1:18). C. H. Dodd somewhat dubiously at- 
tempts to depersonalize this figure of the 
divine wrath, preferring to think of it as 
“an inevitable process of cause and effect 
in a moral universe.’’® Even if we allow 
this mitigation, it yet remains that God 
created such a universe, and that strict 


justice entails the punishment of sin. Paul 
was probably not so squeamish about God’s 
personal capacity for wrath. 

Paul’s realism in this regard led him to 
set the dikaiosyne of God in a causal con- 
nection with the death of Christ. As Brun- 


ner says, ‘“The Cross affirms the non- 
paradoxical righteousness of God, which 
consists in the correspondence of guilt and 
atonement.’’® This may account for Paul’s 
infrequent use of aphiemi and aphesis, 
words which for him may have minimized 
the necessity of an objective recompense 
for sin. Bultmann says that aphiemi per- 
tained to release from the guilt incurred by 
former sins, whereas Paul was concerned 
with release from sinning.’ Dikatosyne and 
dikaioun conserved, in some manner not 
easily rationalized, the ethical constancy 
and unwavering justice of God’s saving 
action. The salvation which God proposed 
and accomplished was not, for Paul, a 


matter of flabby indulgence of the sinner 
or cavalier dismissal of sin: ‘‘For our sake 
he made him to be sin who knew no sin, so 
that in him we might become the righteous- 
ness of God”’ (2 Cor. 5:21). We may surmise 
that the Anselmic theory of the atonement 
would not have been acceptable to Paul, 
since he usually refrained from pushing his 
metaphors too far. Nevertheless, although 
he was overwhelmed by the demonstration 
of God’s love and grace, Paul never pic- 
tured God as blind to ethical differences: 
‘For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, so that each one may 
receive good or evil, according to what he 
has done in the body” (2 Cor. 5:10). He 
dikatosyne was his way of affirming the 
constancy of the divine will, or, in the 
words of J. S. Stewart, ‘‘that energy of the 
divine character by which men are delivered 
from the power of sin, while at the same 
time moral realities are upheld.’’® God in 
Christ had taken the active initiative in 
restoring the broken harmonies of his crea- 
tion, but without compromising his own 
integrity in the least. 

The dikaiosyne of God, then, is nothing 
more nor less than the redemptive perform- 
ance of his covenanted promise: I shall be 
your God and you shall be my people. This 
action has as its object, according to Paul, 
not Israel alone but the whole of sinful 
mankind. He did not deny the basic bibli- 
cal proposition: salvation or life is available 
to all who possess righteousness or who 
are righteous. The point at issue between 
Paul and his theological adversaries con- 
cerned the kind of righteousness and the 
means by which it could become man’s 
possession. Paul’s personal experience pro- 
vides a partial clue to his understanding of 
this problem. He had suffered frustration 
during the years when he had sought to be 
rightly related to God through strenuous 
obedience to Torah. It is possible, if not 
altogether certain, that Romans 7 contains 
reminiscences of his pre-Christian struggles 
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for ‘peace with God.” In Phil. 3:6 Paul 
claimed to have been blameless ‘‘as to 
righteousness under the law.’’ But he did 
not find satisfaction thereby, 
otherwise he would not have been sus- 
ceptible to a radical conversion or “‘redin- 
tegration,’’ as Professor Riddle prefers to 
call it.* At any rate, the tortuous argument 
of the letter to the Romans was to the 
effect that no one can attain the requisite 
dikaiosyne by works of the law, which is to 
say, by any self-propelled efforts toward 
obedience to the regulations covering 
ethical and cultic behavior. I cannot help 
feeling that Paul felt his failure most in- 
tensely in the area of cultic matters, so 
that it was that side of Torah which he 
regarded as an obstacle to real righteous- 
ness. Christianity’s abandonment of that 
aspect, while retaining and enlarging the 
ethical, has not been untrue to Paul’s in- 
tent. I find no place in his letters where he 
clearly attacked ethical effort as a bad 
thing. But the Jewish view of Torah as a 
unity forced Paul into a blanket condemna- 
tion. Further, his experience of the divine 
grace in his conversion caused him to assert 
that the being in the right vzs-a-vis God 
was a free, undeserved gift, initially a status 
which is ‘reckoned’ to those who have 
faith. Dztkatosyne as descriptive of man in 
this context can only refer to a standing 
with or before God, which becomes effec- 
tive on the condition of or as a concomitant 
of, faith. 

Paul claimed that by faith men who had 
been alienated from God could be reconciled 
to him. This reconciliation, however ex- 
pressed, was the basic element in Paul’s 
whole view of salvation. It involved, at the 
point of origin of the experience and per- 
haps even up to its eschatological con- 
summation, the paradox which Luther 
aptly stated: simul justus et peccator. As 
Bultmann says: ‘““Dikaiosyne is a forensic 
term. It does not mean the ethical quality 
of a person. It does not mean any quality 


religious 


at all, but a relationship.’’"° This suggests 
Lewis Carroll's Cheshire cat, and I cannot 
agree that the word never means ethical 
quality. Nonetheless, Paul undoubtedly 
did use it at times without stress on quality. 
In line with the Old Testament usage of 
cedheq and ¢edhagah, the word in some 
Pauline contexts implies that one who was 
either wrong or wronged has been put in 
the right by a competent authority. Both 
“wrong” and relevant 
terms, since Paul regarded man’s sinful 
condition both as a matter of personal 
responsibility and as a result of man’s 
domination by objective forces of evil. 
Therefore, when a man becomes the object 
of God’s active righteousness he is both 
acquitted and rescued. At least that, but, 
I think, even more. 

A perennial problem both of translation 
and of theology emerges in connection with 
the verbal form dikaioun and, by extension, 
also with the noun, since the object of 
dikaioun necessarily either receives or is 
acted upon by some kind of dikatosyne. 
There are those who regard the forensic 
interpretation as unsatisfactory and wish 
to insist on the full causative force of the 
verb, making it to spill over into the idea of 
sanctification. If this be allowed, the noun, 
too, would convey an idea of something 
more substantial than a status of ethically 
undefined relationship. | Goodspeed has 
appealed to linguistic evidence in Hellenis- 
tic Greek literature and the papyri, where 
the forensic sense of dikaioun is never 
found. He has accordingly in his own ver- 
sion translated the words as ‘‘make up- 
right’ and ‘“‘uprightness.”” He admits, 
however, that the LXX did employ the 
forensic and vindicatory meanings, as 
Dodd has rather convincingly shown in his 
study of ¢edheg and kindred Hebrew words. 
But Goodspeed insists that the wider con- 
text of Paul’s thought demands a realistic 
rendering: “Paul is pointing out some- 
thing much more important than a verdict 


““wronged”’ 
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of ‘not guilty’ for people who are guilty; 
he is pointing out a way—the only way—to 
what we call character in the sight of 
God.”"!! We may charge Mr. Goodspeed 
with permitting his liberal theology to con- 
trol his translational decisions, but he is 
surely not the first or only scholar who can 
be indicted on the count of theological bias. 

In his exhaustive study C. H. Dodd has 
concluded that non-biblical Greek knew 
dikaioun as ‘‘condemn,”’ perhaps occa- 
sionally as ‘‘do a wronged person justice,” 
but never as ‘‘acquit’’ in relation to a 
guilty person.'? Although the LXX knew 
the verb as “‘redress wrong or vindicate a 
wronged person,” particularly in Isa. 40-55, 
it used it in the forensic sense only ad- 
versely, i.e. as a predicate of venal judges 
who could be bribed to declare guilty per- 
sons innocent. Paul, says Dodd, was ‘‘well 
aware that in using such an expression as 
dikaioun ton asebe he was uttering a daring 
paradox.’’ The paradox must not, how- 
ever, be final, as Vincent Taylor concedes: 


“if through faith a man is accounted right- 
eous it must be because in some reputable 


sense he is righteous. . . . The new status 
must result sometime, somehow in the real 
righteousness of those who have accepted 
the faith relationship.”’'* In a recent essay 
Dr. Walter Lowrie has taken exception to 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
remarking inter alia that the righteousness 
which is God’s gift “must be something 
more real than a forensic judgment which 
pronounces a man righteous who is essen- 
tially a sinner. It would be more in accord 
with the New Testament to say that the 
gift of God Almighty makes a man essen- 
tially righteous, that is, delivers him from 
‘the power of Sin and Death,’ although he 
remains phenomenally a sinner so long as 
he remains partly involved in ‘this present 
aeon’.’’!4 

Professor Goodenough last year ad- 
vanced an extremely attractive interpreta- 
tion of the Pauline dikaiosyne, which I 


would like to see applied in a detailed 
exegesis of the letters.'* He has shown that 
the desire for dikatosyne was widespread 
among intelligent and sensitive people of 
the Greco-Roman world. This dikaiosyne 
is related to the concept of a “higher law’”’ 
(higher, that is, than the tribal law of 
Jews or others), which is based upon ‘a 
sharp distinction between flesh and spirit. 
the perishable and the eternal, the material 
and immaterial.” In this context dikaio- 
syne would seem to have meant ‘a new 
regimentation of man _ within himself, 
whereby the mind can rule the flesh, mak- 
ing possible the enjoyment of inner peace 
and harmony.” Thus, according to Good- 
enough, ‘‘Paul’s great and distinctive con- 
tribution to the religious quest of his con- 
temporaries was to tell them that the 
higher law, to which the mind looks and by 
which alone it can rule the passions, has 
been made available, not as the law in- 
carnate in the King or the Torah, but as 
the Law of the Spirit incarnate in Christ 
Jesus, so that now when we die with Christ 
we may live as new creatures in the Law of 
the Spirit, without further guilt or con- 
demnation.”” This explanation has the 
virtue of conserving the present and real 
(as opposed to merely imputative) sense of 
dikatosyne. It perhaps does not bring out 
clearly either the actively redemptive char- 
acter of God’s dikatosyne or the eschatologi- 
cal note which was surely in Paul’s mind. 
It may or may not represent what Paul 
meant. 

The lack of agreement among modern 
interpreters should be proof of real ambi- 
guity, even of self-contradiction in Paul’s 
usage. In a certain phase of his thinking 
and under the pressure of particular con- 
troversies, Paul was so concerned to deny 
religious autonomy to man that he resorted 
to symbols which can be construed as ex- 
cluding even the ethical values which 
might be used by man to claim merit for 
himself. Perhaps we should say that Paul 
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was plumbing more deeply into the human 
situation under God, in search of the most 
elemental nature of that relationship with 
God by which man can gain any compe- 
tence whatever to do good. The vocabu- 
lary of dikaioun points in both directions, 
suggesting both a legal status and an ethical 
metamorphosis. Paul’s use of dikatosyne 
seems merely legalistic and artificial only 
when it is divorced from the dynamic and 
mystical aspects of his personal experience. 
For whenever such terms as ‘being in 
Christ” or ‘‘in the Spirit’’ are brought into 
play, the ethical element is seen as integral 
to his total understanding of the salvation 
occurrence. The very rigor and vehemence 
of his ethical exhortations indicate that he 
considered “love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, 
self-control” important, indispensable, ob- 
ligatory in the life of faith. To be sure, he 
never imagined that any man could thus 
be and thus live, apart from God. His 
thesis was that man has to be justified, 
rightwised, made upright, become a new 
creation, die to sin and be made alive with 
Christ to righteousness—phrase it as you 
will, Paul was convinced that no effort of 
self-will but only a radica! transformation 
of the human personality in its depth and 
breadth could effect the ethical rightness 
which belongs to the continuing rapproche- 
ment between God and man. 

Consequently, the same Paul who denied 
categorically that any person was capable of 
earning acceptance with God by religious 
exercises under the Law was, nevertheless, 
led to confirm the essential, if incomplete, 
rightness of what the Law demanded on 
the ethical side. Torah did not require 
enough—the “‘law of Christ’”’ far surpasses 
it in absoluteness of demand. But the 
eternal moral verities still hold. Paul, in- 
deed, set before his converts the possibility 
that through the faith-union with Christ 
and the gift of the Spirit the more exacting 
norm could be realized in human living. In 


such a way does God ‘‘make upright” those 
who have faith. It may be that is why Paul 
fixed on the vocabulary of dikaiosyne, so 
that no one could forget that the God who 
acted in Jesus Christ, loving and merciful 
as he surely was, never contemplated the 
ultimate repudiation of the structured 
goodness of his creation. Not that Paul ever 
claimed that any man, faith or not, would 
achieve ethical perfection in this ‘‘aeon.” 
His ethic remained always, as Goguel de- 
scribes it, ‘‘the ethic of the future man liv- 
ing in the present world.’ The Parousia 
will provide the coup de grace to all evil and 
complete the actualization of God's di- 
katosyne. Meanwhile, the objects of that 
rightwising action must strive for dikaito- 
syne ever more strenuously, in the measure 
that the Spirit enables them. 

The Pauline conception of dikaiosyne, 
especially as it was involved in a more or 
less formal scheme of ‘‘justification,’’ has 
been a skandalon from the very beginning. 
On the one hand, it has operated to negate 
man’s natural claim to inherent worth and 
self-sufficiency. On the other, it has often 
seemed too near to cutting the nerve of 
moral action. James Parkes has somewhere 
written: “In Judaism God says to man: 
fulfil my plan for creation; and man re- 
plies: I will. In Christianity man returns to 
God to say: fulfil that part in creation 
which I cannot because I am foolish and 
sinful; and God replies: I will.’’ This view 
of Christianity offers a rough summary of 
what Paul was trying to communicate 
through his peculiar use of dikaiosyne. He 
directed the word against those who 
trusted too confidently in their own ability 
to satisfy God’s demand. But with it he 
also defended himself against the charge of 
ethical nihilism, and his reformulation of 
the ethical imperative was only less abso- 
lute than that of Jesus himself. While di- 
kaiosyne and dikaioun were Paul's slo- 
gans in a particular controversy—and he 
changed his weapons according to the cir- 
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cumstances of each battle—the words ex- 
pressed something at the heart of his whole 
experience and understanding. He “took 
for granted that God requires of man the 
doing of the good and that ethical demands 
are the demands of God; to that extent 
religion and ethics constitute a unity for 
him.” 

The latter sentence was applied by Bult- 
mann to Jesus, but they serve as well for 
Paul. Paul was more speculative and intro- 
spective than was Jesus; he sought to pro- 
claim the meaning of the salvation in a 
variety of forms and symbols; his assump- 
tions were now Hebraic, now Hellenistic; 
now eschatological, now mystical; so that 
the attempt to reduce his thought to a neat 
coherence must probably always fail. Jesus, 
certainly, was more straightforward, more 
vivid, less confusingly complex, speaking as 
he did from within a relatively unified view 
of nature, man and God. Yet both Jesus 
and Paul, each in his own tongue, centrally 
) affirmed that the ontological destiny and 
the ethical destiny of man cannot be sepa- 
rated. The essence of the new dikatosyne dia 
(ek) pisteos, both said in effect, is a vital 
relatedness, a relatedness which gives the 
man of faith a new standing place, a new 
motivation, a powerful spiritual energy, so 
that he can both will and work for God’s 
good pleasure. Both posited, I believe, that 
the new righteousness must be different in 
quality and intensity from that of the 
F Pharisees—but it must be a recognizable 
righteousness. Both were talking about a 
dynamic process and relationship which 
God has inaugurated, and to which man in 


freedom may respond. He dikaiosyne tou 
theou is, I suspect, simply an awkward 
equivalent of he basileia tou theou. Its great 
virtue is that it explicitly advertises the 
ethical character of that salvation which 
God has provided in Jesus Christ. 
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A Critical Evaluation of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes 


L. LOWELL SMITH* 


‘‘With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow; 
And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d— 

‘I came like Water, and like Wind I go.’ ”’ 


T would, perhaps, seem sacrilegious to 

some to attempt an evaluation of one 

of the books of the sacred literature of 
the Christian world through the medium of 
a seemingly entirely different religious 
philosophy. Nevertheless, after repeated 
readings of Ecclesiastes, my thinking turns, 
as it did after the initial reading, to the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. My belief is 
that if this is literature authentic enough 
to be placed where it is, it can bear critical 
examination on any basis. The comparison 
which I shall attempt is not made for the 


purpose of exalting one work at the expense 


of the other, for comparative literary 
quality is not the issue at hand; but rather, 
it is undertaken in an effort to reveal similar 
basic philosophies inherent in both works, 
to weigh these similarities, and to arrive at 
a conclusion as to the true meaning of 
Ecclesiastes. I hope, through the Rubaiyat, 
to reveal more clearly my interpretation of 
the somewhat vague and ambivalent deci- 
sions found in the text of Ecclesiastes. 
There is a danger, I think, in believing that 
the same idea of deism is embodied in both 


* L. Lowell Smith is a native lowan who has taken 
all of his undergraduate work at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College at Cedar Falls. Previous to the comple- 
tion of that undergraduate work he spent several 
years teaching at the elementary level in the public 
schools of lowa and is now a member of the faculty 
of the Iowa State Teachers College Elementary 
School. The paper was originally written as part of 
an undergraduate course, ‘‘The Heritage of the 
Bible,” under the direction of Dr. Harold E. Bern- 
hard, Director of Religious Activities at the college. 


—OmaR KnuayyaM, Rubaiyat, XXVII' 


works. Upon first glance, Ecclesiastes im- 
plies utter resignation to fate; so does the 
Rubaiyat, but it is a different type of fate. 
The Rubaiyat, then, is used only as a 
vehicle to reach the goal of understanding; 
it is not proposed that it should be sub- 
stituted im toto or even partially for the 
Christian text. 

Religion must always carry with it cer- 
tain devotional precepts if it is to bring 
stability and purpose to its clientele. The 
question then becomes: ‘‘Does this author 
divulge positive religious beliefs for his 
followers?”’ That question should be an- 
swered after systematic scrutiny of his 
work. 

I find at least three distinct levels of 
thinking in Ecclesiastes. While all are 
treated as a part of the understanding of 
God and His work, I choose, for purposes of 
organization, to arrange them as steps 
beginning with man’s immediate environ- 
ment and leading toward the abstraction of 
fate and God’s role in that fate; each level 
will be considered separately, then sum- 
marized into a total evaluation. 


THE HuMAN ELEMENT OF LIFE IN RELATION TO THE 
SUPREME BEING 
Up from Earth’s Centre Through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn Sate, 
And many a Knot unravell’d by the Road; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 
—Rubaiyat, XXXI 


And I gave my heart to seek and search out by 
wisdom concerning all things that are done under 
heaven; this sore travail hath God given to the sons 
of man to be exercised therewith.—Ecclesiastes, 1:13 
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A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF ECCLESIASTES 


It is significant, I think, that both the 
author of Ecclesiastes and the creator of the 
Rubaiyat have written their works as the 
result of a quest for the real meaning of 
life. Both have begun with nothing and 
searched through experimentation for the 
hidden qualities of earthly existence. There 
is probably no more obvious place to begin 
such a search than in the actual life situa- 
tion, a situation concerning man’s relation- 
ship to man. Certainly a pertinent question 
often asked is: ‘‘What is the place of pleas- 
ure in life?’’ If, for the sake of convenience, 
we may consider pleasure to incorporate 
materialism, we find a very definite stand in 
Ecclesiastes: the author is determined to 
enjoy pleasure; he attempts laughter and 
mirth, excess of liquor, accumulation of 
great wealth and servants; in short, he 
gives himself up entirely to worldliness. 
Yet, despite all of this vast array of finery, 
he decides that there is something lacking; 
life is not whole: 

Then I looked on all the works that my hand had 
wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to 


do; and behold, all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there was no profit under the sun (2:11). 


Later (5:18) he takes a more liberal view, 
though certainly not an indulgent one, by 
saying : 

Behold that which I have seen: it is good and 
comely for one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy all 
the good of all his labour that he taketh under the 
sun all the days of his life, which God giveth him: 
for it is his portion. 


Quite another verdict is reached in the 
Rubaiyat, and I believe that it is at this 
point that the dichotomy of the two may be 
most clearly noted, the dichotomy between 
the thoughts of a man who attempts to 
believe that life has purpose and meaning 
through religious belief and one who does 
not. The Rubaiyat (VII) says in utter 
profligacy: 

Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling: 


The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing. 


As a final admonition to his listeners, he 
offers this: 


And when like her, oh Saki, you shall pass 
Among the Guests Star-scattered on the Grass, 
And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made One—turn down an empty Glass. (CI) 


Both question the validity of pleasure as 
exemplified in sensualism, but certainly do 
not concur upon its value. Pleasure is to be 
found elsewhere, according to the author of 
Ecclesiastes. 

Man’s labor also is scanned in both 
works. In Ecclesiastes, the point is made 
(2:17,18,24) that although labor is vanity 
because its fruits must be left to an un- 
worthy posterity, the true enjoyment of 
honest labor is greatly to be desired, for 
that is the gift of happiness from God. 
This ambivalent attitude presents some 
difficulty in understanding. It appears to 
be a compromise conclusion made as a last 
resort after all other facets are exhausted. 
It is typical of the vacillatory quality of 
the whole work of Ecclesiastes. More often 
than not the author will examine to con- 
demn, then re-examine and approve. 

The Rubaiyat, on the other hand, pre- 
sents a very pronounced denunciation of 
labor: 


Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 

Of This and That endeavor and dispute; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 

Than sadden after none, or bitter Fruit. (LIV) 


The trials and tribulations of man’s labor 
seem too much to endure when viewed 
within this philosophy; it implies a lack- 
adaisical condescension made for fear of 
ultimate failure. 

As to the search for knowledge or wis- 
dom, Ecclesiastes (1:18) says: 


For in much wisdom is much grief; and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 


Now that seems to imply finality, but after 
weighing the matter again, he softens to 
say: 
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For wisdom is a defence, and money is a defence; 
but the excellency of knowledge is that wisdom 
giveth life to them that have it® (7:12). 


He closes by comparing wisdom with a 
goad, but a goad to be used with discretion 
(12:11,12). Compare that concept with the 
baseness of wisdom hinted in these lines 
from the Rubaiyat: 


Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the Two Worlds so wisely—they are thrust 

Like foolish Prophets forth; their Words to Scorn 
Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 

(XXVI) 
or 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint and heard great argument 

About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in | went. 


(XXVID 


So we see that the one dismisses wisdom 
as of no importance, while the other decides 
that perhaps, after all, to be a wise man is 
better than being a fool; either is bad 
enough, since both are mortal and will 
eventually pass away. The author of 
Ecclesiastes possibly bases his thought on 
the premise that wisdom gives life to those 
who have it by giving them an appreciation 
of God. 

There are many other qualities of human 
life presented in Ecclesiastes, but, aware of 
the danger of this evaluation becoming too 
long and cumbersome, I shall merely note 
them in passing: 

1. Friendship is necessary, for by friendship is man 
comforted (4:9,10). 

2. Charity to fellow men will return manifold to the 
giver (11:1,2,6). 

3. A rational approach to life is far superior to an 
emotional approach; sorrow is more to be desired 
than mirth. Folly is the ruin of much reputation, 
especially the folly of pretentious dignity (7:2-5; 
10:1). 


THE CONSTANT AND ETERNAL 
FIXED UNIVERSE 


Of all the phenomena which have puzzled 
man since his beginning, probably the over- 


whelming immutability of the earth’s 


L. LOWELL SMITH 


continuum stands far above all others in 
importance. At times we become overawed 
by the gigantic proportions and incessant 
life of our world; we wonder just what it is 
and how long it will continue. These two 
authors whom I am inspecting now also 
wondered about such things. Ecclesiastes 
(1:4), regarding the constancy of the Uni- 
verse as it affects its inhabitants, says: 


One generation passeth away, and another gen- 
eration cometh: but the earth abideth forever. 


While, in similar terms, the Rubaiyat 
(XLVI) speaks thus: 


And fear not lest Existence closing your 

Account, and mine, should know the like no more: 
The Eternal Saki, from that Bowl has pour’d 

Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. 


Both of these views are pessimistic; both 
diminish the value of each human life upon 
this earth to a negligible point. These works 
do not express a feeling that society is 
progressing toward a better way of life. 

Quite possibly the reason for regarding 
mankind as static and expendable stems 
from observation of the physical forces at 
work around us. At least one might suppose 
that after viewing these lines from Ec- 
clesiastes (1:6,7): 


The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth 
about unto the north; it whirleth about continually, 
and the wind returneth again according to his 
circuits. 

All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not 
full; unto the place from whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again.® 


Practically the same thought is expressed 
when the Rubaiyat (IX) advises: 


Each Morn a thousand Roses brings, you say; 
Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yesterday? 

And this first Summer month that brings the Rose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobad away.‘ 


These surely establish the point that the 
glories of the physical earth may momen- 
tarily fade away, but, like Shelley’s Cloud,' 
the earth will: 


= — | 

| 


‘at 


the 


. silently laugh at my own cenotaph 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 
I rise and unbuild it again. 


And what of man’s efforts to change this 
earth or to find the new within it? That, 
too, seems to have been exhausted long 
since by the ancients. Man’s toil seems to 
be of little worth; his searchings end in 
vain, for all discoverables have been found: 


The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; 
and that which is done is that which shall be done: 
and there is no new thing under the sun.—Ec- 
clesiastes (1:9).® 


Or, put in the language of the Rubaiyat 
(XVI): 


The Worldly Hope Men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 


In considering the universe, Ecclesiastes 
takes one step which the Rubaiyat does not 
attempt: it proposes the infallibility of God 
and insists that the actions of man must be 
made upon that premise. Although God 
is beyond scrutiny, He does exist, knows the 
right, and must be followed. These verses 
(8:17 and 12:1) illustrate: 


Then I beheld all the work of God, that a man can- 
not find out the work that is done under the sun: 
because though a man labour to seek it out, yet he 
shall not find it: yea farther; though a wise man 
think to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it. 

Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have not pleasure 
in them. 


So we see that whether we choose to read 
man’s thoughts as expressed in the Bible 
or in another philosophy, we find similar 
views upon the stability of the universe 
contrasted with the instability of the lives 
of the inhabitants thereof. They agree 
that there is a natural repetition of the 
phenomena of the physical world; they dis- 
agree as to the interpretation that man 
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should make of that fact. It seems that 
Ecclesiastes extends just a slender ray of 
hope for those unfortunate enough to be 
placed here; that ray of hope is the con- 
solation to be found by transferring man 
into a predestined plot governed by a just 
and omnipotent ruler. The philosophy of 
the Rubaiyat offers no such alternative; 
man’s life and its ultimate good, if any 
(in this case pleasure being the only good), 
is determined by man himself and no other. 


THE PLACE AND FATE OF MAN WITHIN 
THAT CONSTANT UNIVERSE 


Considering that we have man, a being 
created by a Higher Power (even the 
Rubaiyat does not deny that) on one hand 
and a created universe on the other, we 
then come to the problem of the relation- 
ship between those two. This is in reality 
the crux of the matter, for while the first 
two factors are beyond alteration by man, 
the problem of proper application of him- 
self to the universe is a constant problem 
and is open to many possible solutions. 

The idea of predestination is not directly 
stated in Ecclesiastes, but appears as an 
overtone of the entire work. Probably the 
passage which comes the nearest to a state- 
ment of this appears in 6:12 as a question- 
ing of man’s ability to know either the good 
in life or what will follow him on the earth: 


For who knoweth what is good for man in this 
life, all the days of his vain life which he spendeth as 
a shadow? for who can tell man what shall be after 
him under the sun? 


The Rubaiyat, on the other hand, has a 
multitude of quatrains dealing with pre- 
destination. Look at these: 


A moment guess’d—then behind the Fold 

Immerst of Darkness round the Drama roll’d 
Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 

He doth Himself contrive, enact, behold, (LI) 


But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 

And one by one back in the Closet lays. (LXIX) 
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Or, perhaps the classic of all: 


Yesterday This Day’s Madness did prepare; 
To-morrow’s Silence, Triumph, or Despair; 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor 
why: 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where’ 
(LXXIV) 


There are a great many possible ap- 
proaches to such a predestined life. It is 
obvious what approach the Rubaiyat 
philosophy considers best; since life is void 
of meaning and purpose, there is but one 
thing from which man may derive any 
benefit, pleasure. All attempts of man to 
establish anything permanent fail just as he 
himself fails in his predestined life of folly. 
Therefore, man must resign himself to this 
life, cognizant of what it is, and make the 
most of all opportunities whereby he may 
find pleasure. 


Ecclesiastes also approaches possible 


happiness in life through resignation, but 
it is resignation to the will of God. This 
resignation is realized by man when he dis- 


covers that (1) all he may do to profit him- 
self is vanity, and (2) to attempt to under- 
stand fully the meaning of life is also vanity, 
for as he finds knowledge, he becomes 
conscious of all he does not know. Two 
passages (12:12,13) serve to illustrate: 


And further, by these, my son, be admonished: of 
making many books there is no end; and much 
study is there a weariness of the flesh. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this is 
the whole duty of man. 


If there is to be this resignation to the 
will of God, there must be some reason for 
it; it does not offer enough in itself to war- 
rant man’s allegiance. Behind the whole 
idea of the rewards of resignation is the 
concept of the judgment of man, judg- 
ment based upon his actions in this life. 
This poses quite a problem when considered 
in the light of the previous doctrine of 
predestination. Let us look at the verses 
(3:17 and 8:13) which speak of judgment: 


L. LOWELL SMITH 


I said in mine heart, God shall judge the righteous 
and the wicked: for there is a time there for every 
purpose and for every work. 

But it shall not be well with the wicked, neither 
shall he prolong his days, which are as a shadow; 
because he feareth not before God.’ 


There is a separation made between those 
who have followed the will of God and those 
who have not; even for the repentant sinner 
there is hope if he fears God (8:12). The 
difference lies in fearing God and adjust- 
ing actions to the correct time. 

The element of immortality, as one would 
suppose, is entirely rejected in the Rub- 
aiyat. It says (XXIV and LXIII): 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End! 


Oh, threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise! 
One thing at least is certain—This Life flies; 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 
The Flower that once has blown for ever dies. 


Or, most emphatic of all (LX VI): 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 
And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answer’d ‘‘I Myself am Heaven and Hell.’”® 


About the only encouragement Ec- 
clesiastes gives to the possibility of im- 
mortality is the implication that it may 
be, but nothing is certain. It appears as if 
the author has reached a point beyond 
which reason (which he has stressed 
throughout the work) cannot support him; 
he refuses to advance without it. For the 
most part, his idea of death is an oblivion 
similar to Khayyam’s Nothing from which 
we come and eventually return. Eccles- 
iastes is vague on afterlife by omission, if 
not by direct refutation. Only these refer- 
ences are given to the very important ques- 
tion of immortality: 


Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth up- 
ward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth down- 
ward to the earth? (3:21) 

For the living know that they shall die: but the 


| 
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lies. 


dead know not anything, neither have they any 
more reward; for the memory of them is forgotten. 


(9:5) 


Of death, the author is certain; all men, re- 
gardless whether they be good or evil, come 
to the same end of life. Just what transpires 
at that time or after is questionable. Yes, 
there is judgment, but its purpose is not 
explained in Ecclesiastes; I seriously doubt 
if the author had any definite convictions 
about immortality. That, too. must be left 
to the beneficent will of God. 


SUMMARY 


After spending several weeks studying 
the book of Ecclesiastes, I doubt if it can be 
rightfully classed as “‘inspirational”’ liter- 
ature. The totality of the work brings with 
it an aura of unreality and perplexity of 
mind characteristic of the cynical point of 
view. 

There is no spiritual uplift embodied 
within these pages; how can there be 
spiritual uplift without a definite stand? 
Time after time compromise is made; 
always it is compromise which is in direct 
opposition to former statements; always it 
is compromise made at the expense of high 
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ideals, be they desirable or undesirable by 
modern standards, until finally the entire 
original base of human behavior has been 
reversed and man has been absolved of 
practically all responsibility in this tragedy 
of life. Lacking is the inner fervor and vigor 
which must be a part of a deep and mean- 
ingful religious philosophy. 

Ecclesiastes as an ideology accomplishes 
only one thing, confusion. Reason is 
elevated throughout the whole work as the 
tool with which man may seek and find 
truth. Either the reasoning employed in 
Ecclesiastes is faulty or we must admit that 
there is no truth to be found whereby man 
may approach !ife with a steadfast faith in 
his ability to choose and do the right. I 
choose to believe the former. 


REFERENCES 


The numerals used refer to quatrain numerals; 
all are taken from the fifth translation of the 
Rubaiyat by Edward Fitzgerald 

2 Also see 7:11 and 9:16 

3 Also see 1:5 

4 Also see XVIII 

5 Shelley, The Cloud, lines 81-4 

6 Also see 1:10 

7 Also see LX VIII 

8 Also see 12:14 

® Alsosee XXI and XLVII 
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‘Almah in Isaiah 7:14 


CYRUS H. GORDON* 


VER since the publication of the 
Revised Standard Version there has 
been a storm of debate over the 

translation of ‘almah in Isaiah 7:14 as 
“young woman”’ instead of the King James 
“‘virgin.”” The commonly held view that 
“virgin’’ is Christian, whereas ‘“‘young 
woman” is Jewish is not quite true. The 
fact is that the Septuagint, which is the 
Jewish translation made in pre-Christian 
Alexandria, takes ‘almah to mean “‘virgin’”’ 
here. Accordingly, the New Testament 
follows Jewish interpretation in Isaiah 
7:14. 

Little purpose would be served in re- 
peating the learned expositions that He- 
braists have already contributed in their 
attempt to clarify the point at issue. It all 
boils down to this: the distinctive Hebrew 
word for ‘virgin’ is betulah, whereas 
‘almah means a ‘“‘young woman’’ who may 
be a virgin, but is not necessarily so. 


* Professor of Assyriology and Egyptology, Drop- 
sie College. 


The aim of this note is rather to call at- 
tention to a source that has not yet been 
brought into the discussion. From Ugarit 
of around 1400 B.C. comes a text celebrat- 
ing the marriage of the male and female 
lunar deities. It is there predicted that the 
goddess will bear a son. (For the transla- 
tion, see my Ugaritic Literature, Rome, 
1949, pp. 63-64.) The terminology is 
remarkably close to that in Isaiah 7:14. 
However, the Ugaritic statement that the 
bride will bear a son is fortunately given in 
parallelistic form; in 77:7 she is called by 
the exact etymological counterpart of 
Hebrew ‘almah ‘“‘young woman”; in 77:5 
she is called by the exact etymological 
counterpart of Hebrew betulah ‘“‘virgin.” 
Therefore, the New Testament rendering 
of ‘almah as “‘virgin’’ for Isaiah 7:14 rests 
on the older Jewish interpretation, which in 
turn is now borne out for precisely this 
annunciation formula by a text that is not 
only pre-Isaianic but is pre-Mosaic in the 
form that we now have it on a clay tablet. 
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Research Abstracts 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION (1951-1952)* 


PAUL E. JOHNSON AND JUDSON D. HOWARD 


Boston University 


For anyone who desires to follow the current liter- 
ature in psychology, the best single source is Psy- 
chological Abstracts, the monthly publication of 
the American Psychological Association, 1333 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
which presents abstracts in twelve classifications 
from many languages, to approximately 8000 items 
for the year 1952. One must be impressed by the 
breadth of interest and the resourceful research 
labors of psychologists in approaching the enigmas 
of human and animal behavior. Critics may aver 
that psychological research is so limited by the 
narrowing of attention to the external features easy 
to observe and measure by quantitative devices, 
that the outcome is often inconsequential. But 
actually psychologists are increasingly turning from 
molecular studies to molar investigations of per- 
sonality as a whole in the intricate variations and 
meanings of human relations. 

It is sometimes opined that the active interest 
which psychologists manifested at the turn of the 
century in religious behavior has by the mid-cen- 
tury been lost in mazes for the study of the con- 
ditioned reflexes of rats. But a careful perusal of 
Psychological Abstracts for one year does not sup- 
port such a view. The number and range of psy- 
chological studies of religion is significantly on 
the increase, even though the percentage of the total 
research may be small due to the mass of productive 
labors which psychologists are reporting each year. 

The following abstracts have been selected as a 
quite fragmentary cross section of the diversified 
activities of psychologists during the past two years 
in reference to religion. It will be noted that among 
the many facets that might have been chosen we 
have sought to present what appear to the authors 
as leading trends in psychology today. Interest in 
pastoral counseling seems to lead the field with 
psychoanalytic interpretations of religion ‘a close 
second; the former within the context of religious 
faith, the latter from writers who may be skeptical 


*These abstracts are selected from PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ABSTRACTS by permission of the editor, Dr. C. M. Louttit, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. The symbols at the end 
of each abstract refer to number in PSYCHOLOGICAL AB- 
STRACTS for the year indicated by the two digits at the right. 


as to traditional theology but who approach re- 
ligion with the new concepts and dimensions of 
depth psychology to see what it means to human 
life. Communication is rising to prominence in 
semantic, sociological and psychological studies. 
Biblical studies are also drawing the attention of 
psychologists, as well as the perennial questions of 
science and religion. 

For a more adequate view of psychological ac- 
tivities in these and other areas, the reader is re- 
ferred to Psychological Abstracts, available in most 
college and university libraries. 


I. Biblical Studies 


The Bible holds an inexhaustible source of mean- 
ing for people in all times and conditions of life, 
recording the consequential struggles of the human 
race to distinguish evil from good, and to reconcile 
the perplexities and distresses of daily events with 
the larger destiny and values of existence. It is not 
surprising that psychologists should find lessons of 
timely significance to the problems of living today, 
and in seeking to view the Bible psychologically to 
offer interpretations of value to other students. 


1. Gerber, Israel J. (Fitzimmons Army Hosp. 
Denver, Colo). The Psychology of The Suffering 
Mind. New York: Jonathan David, 1951. xvi, 202 
p. $3.50. : 

A thorough investigation of the Biblical character 
Job is made from the Hebrew and historical sources, 
as well as from the psychosocial conditions, as a 
case study in the subtle dynamics of despair. The 
insights of modern psychiatry are also employed to 
explore the causes of his suffering as a psychosomatic 
disorder. Of further interest is the therapeutic value 
to Job of his counselors and the recognition of the 
urgent need of collaboration between pastoral 
counselors and psychiatrists in our time if suffering 
minds are to be healed. Extensive bibliography. 
(PA 5792) 51. 


2. Wolff, Werner. (Bard Coll., Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.) Changing Concepts of the Bible; a 
of Its Words, Symbols and 

eliefs. New York: Hermitage H os i 
463 p. $5.00. 
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The story of creation in Genesis is examined 
against a background of ancient civilizations. This 
cultural analysis ‘‘reveals a layer of expression that 
is patterned by categories of thinking which are 
different from our own,”’ and ‘‘indicate that many of 
our religious beliefs are based on misconceptions of 
the ancient tests.’’ The story of creation is neither 
a primitive fairy-tale nor a scientific treatise, but a 
symbolic view of the laws of the universe. World, 
history, man and law are interrelated by symbolic 
formulas. 503-item bibliography. (PA 8035) 51. 


Il. Communication 


In a world of desperate misunderstanding the 
problem of communication emerges as an urgent 
issue of the first magnitude. When communication 
is blocked or distorted, the tensions and frustrations 
of human relations become intolerable and ex- 
plosive. From many related sciences there is coming 
an awareness that this is a crucial matter for in- 
vestigation. 


1. Deutsch, Karl W. (M.I.T., Cambridge Mass.) 
Mechanism, Organism, and Society: Some Models 
In Natural and Social Sciences. Phil. Sci., 1951, 18, 
230-252. 

Cybernetics has recently provided new models for 
thought derived from communications engineering. 
Modern communications devices make extensive use 
of automatic processes. Concepts from cybernetics 
serve to make clearer the meanings of quantity and 
quality, learning, purpose, value, memory, con- 
sciousness, will, self, society, community, and 
people. (PA 1172) 52. 


2. Hayakawa, S. I. New Technique of Agreement. 
Etc. Rev. gen. Semant. 1950, 8, 3-12. 

The general semanticist has a responsibility to 
reveal the techniques of both controversy and agree- 
ment. In this connection significant contributions 
have been made by Rogers (non-directive psycho- 
therapy), Lewin (group dynamics) and Korzybski 
(general semantics). We are over-schooled in tech- 
niques of refutation but techniques of agreement are 
distrusted and considered ‘‘shameful compromise.” 
(PA 5310). 


3. Ruesch, Jurgen, & Gateson, Gregory. Com- 
munication, The Social Matrix of Psychiatry. New 
York: Norton, 1951. 314 p. $4.50. 

A series of individual and joint papers treats com- 
munication as a central problem in human culture 
and organization. A many-sided approach relates 
communication to human relations, mental ill- 
ness, American values, perspectives and the system 
of checks and balances, and to psychiatry. A final 
chapter—Individual, Group and Culture,—pre- 
sents a review of the theory of human communica- 
tion. (PA 1468) 52. 


III. Pastoral Counseling 


The application of psychology to the work of the 
pastor has come to focus in counseling and group 
dynamics. By clinical training and workshops pas- 
tors and theological students are growing more aware 
of the personality needs and more competent to be 
helpful counselors. Teachers also have unsurpassed 
opportunities for religious counseling, and with 
psychological understanding may be of larger use- 
fulness in the close-knit relationships of college and 
university life. 

1. Carrier, Blanche. Counseling Pre-ministerial 
Students. Pastoral Psych., 1951, 2(18), 21-25. 

The personality conflicts of ministerial students 
follow the range found in other vocations, but they 
have certain emphases due to the religious back- 
ground and vocational situations faced. Problems 
of guilt may be more acute and often displaced. 
Church teaching tends to keep ideals in abstract and 
generalized terms, leading to absolute codes which 
are isolating and disillusioning. Counseling will pro- 
vide emotional release, discover the inadequacy of 
some motivations for entering the ministry, reduce 
pseudo-guilt, find more realistic ways of defining 
ideals, and provide healthy attitudes through emo- 
tional understanding. (PA. 3672) 52. 


2. Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, III.) Empathy 
In Counseling. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 1(10), 25-30. 

Empathy means feeling one’s way into the ex- 
perience of another person to understand what it 
means to be in his situation. In psychotherapy there 
is a danger of becoming emotionally entangled with 
the client and losing the perspective essential to 
helping him. But without this ability to share 
another’s feeling, counseling is mechanical and in- 
effective. The failures of too much or too little 
empathy are both due to inner needs distorting the 
personality of the counselor. Only as he comes to 
terms with his own inner life enough to be eman- 
cipated from intruding cravings and anxiety is he 
free to identify himself therapeutically with his 
client. (PA 4615) 51. 


3. Wise, Carroll A. (Garrett Biblical Inst., 
Evanston, Ill.) Pastoral Counseling: Its Theory and 
Practice. New York: Harper, 1951. xi 231 p. $2.75. 

The essence of counseling is communication, a 
two-way process, that is actually deeper than verbal 
expression, in which the total personality partic- 
ipates in a therapeutic relationship. A pastor who is 
himself relatively free of personality distortions, who 
accepts other persons with emotional understanding 
may assist in the growth process through progressive 
insight, faith, and freedom to love without crippling 
anxieties or defensive attitudes. Practical aspects of 
pastoral work and counseling are considered in 
detail. (PA 6207) 51. 
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IV. Psychoanalytic Interpretations of Religion 


Psychoanalysts have been among the most active 
and productive interpreters of religion in the frame 
of their theory. Their stimulating examinations 
attest to an affinity of interest and language; with 
new insights to the deeper meaning of religious 
symbols and the dynamic influence of religious 
aspiration. It is not yet clear whether their work will 
in the long run minimize or magnify the value of 
religion in human life, but it is evident that religion 
cannot be ignored when it is so vital to the central 
concerns of man. 


1. Reik, Theodor. Dogma and Compulsion: 
Psychoanalytic Studies of Religion and Myths. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1951. 332 p. 
$5.00. 

With this translation by Bernard Miall, the 
psychoanalytic work of Reik on religion and myth 
is now available to English readers. His research 
extends the hypothesis of Freud that obsessional 
neurosis is an individual caricature of religion. 
Dogma is a compulsive effort to overcome religious 
doubt. The threat of unconscious emotional im- 
pulses is opposed by powerful defensive forces, yet in 
doing so there is a striving toward a compromise to 
unify the opposites in acceptable form. This prin- 
ciple is applied to the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, as well as to the Old Testament narratives 


and to Oedipus and the Sphinx. Conflicts of desire 
and guilt are traced in the impulses to revolt against 
the father and love the mother, modified by in- 
hibitions, penance, and reconciliation. (PA 255) 52. 


2. Riesman, David. Freud: religion as neurosis. 
Univ. Chicago Round Table, 1950, No. 638, 13-20. 

For Freud, religion is a shared neurosis, having its 
origin in the Oepidus complex. In spite of its ‘‘func- 
tional” aspects, this collective neurosis will not last, 
for, if the individual can grow up, can overcome his 
Oedipal ties, so can the race. But the part religion 
plays in the life of men is seldom simple and mon- 
olithic. Thus, Freud stopped too short in describing 
man’s rationality when he labeled him a believer— 
his religion may be the very sign of his rationality, 
though a disguised one. We can no longer consider 
religion as simply a method for controlling libidinal 
and aggressive drives for the benefit of society. 
The “‘return of the repressed”’ in religious practices 
isnot necessarily found. (PA 4522) 51. 


ABSTRACTS 


V. Religion and Science 


The so-called warfare of science and theology has 
moved through the physical science of Galileo’s time 
to the biological science of Darwin’s time to the 
social sciences of the twentieth century. It may often 
appear that science is about to undermine religion, 
as old dogmas are challenged by new: facts and 
theories; but religion has survived one attack after 
another and touches earth only to rise with new 
strength. Individuals’ may lose their faith, but 
wherever the challenges of the scientists are met 
openly and honestly, faith is able to work ahead in 
new perspectives with essential values unimpaired. 


1. Cole, Lawrence E. (Oberlin Coll., Oberlin, O.) 
Metapsychology and the Right to Believe. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1951, 21, 461-471. 

Although psychologists are ostensibly divided into 
those who, with a philosophic outlook, continually 
turn back to examine basic postulates and are 
especially concerned with the role of their science 
in the total field of social science and those, on the 
other hand, who are preoccupied with their experi- 
ments, this division is not clear. Each experimenter 
who studies human nature carries out his work on 
the foundation of a metapsycaology, a set of postu- 
lates about the nature of man and the nature of 
science (PA 3099) 52. 


2. MacLeod, Robert B. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y.) 
Religious Perspectives of College Teaching. New 
Haven, Conn.: Edward W. Hazen Foundation, n.d., 
24 p. 25c. 

Psychology should be mature enough for a scien- 
tific interest in the relatively unexplored area of 
religion. If extremes are ignored, the religious person 
appears ‘‘to have achieved something great in life, 
something that the rest of us would surely like to 
understand.” Values and goals are facts that are 
basic subject matter of psychology. (PA 8030) 51. 


3. Sorokin, Pitirim A. (Ed., Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Explorations in Altruistic Love and 
Behavior. Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. viii, 353 p. 
$4.00. 

The main aspects and manifoldness of love are 
considered from religious, ethical, philosophical, 
mathematical, biological, psychological, psychiatric, 
and sociocultural points of view. Individual chapters 
are abstracted separately in this issue. (PA 148) 52. 
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Book Reviews 


RELIGION IN AMERICA 


Religion in 20th Century America. By 
HERBERT WALLACE SCHNEIDER. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952. x + 244 pages. $4.25. 


To suggest that it is possible to deal with 
the complex texture of American religion 
in the first half of the twentieth century in 
238 pages is an incredible assumption! 
Yet Professor Herbert W. Schneider of 
Columbia University has done just that. 
In direct, bold style he has used a discrim- 
inating selectivity, an urbanity and a 
comprehensiveness that few contemporaries 
could match. 

In the highly revolutionary five decades 
of thought and technical change since 1900 
the author finds religion a relatively stable 
aspect of culture. Within the diversity of 
institutional reconstruction the churches 
are externally powerful, affluent and under 
more competent leadership than a _half- 
century ago. Loyalties to religious insti- 
tutions, however, even among the devout, 
are pushed to the periphery of men’s con- 
cerns. As to the moral impact of religion 
upon society: 

The focus of concern has been shifted from saving 
souls to saving of society, from reliance on super- 
natural grace and mercy to working for social ‘‘re- 
demption” by economic and political measures, from 


religious revivals to social reconstruction, from moral 
platitudes to moral criticism (p. 85). 


The most perceptive chapter of the book 
is that on Intellectual Reconstruction where 
the tensions between Modernism, Liberal- 
ism, Barthianism, Social Theology, Fun- 
damentalism and the New Humanism are 
analyzed brilliantly. A lively discussion of 
trends in public worship and religious art 
deals with the new hymnody, ecclesiastical 
architecture, and other cultural reactions 
from the early Puritan heritage. In dis- 


cussing the varieties of religious experience 
references are made to important Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant empirical approaches 
to the religious life. One of the most com- 
mendable attributes of Dr. Schneider's 
treatment is his sympathetic attention to 
the ‘‘sect”’ type of church. 

The brevity of the volume is not as 
cramping as it otherwise might be because 
of admirable Exhibits: selections from va- 
rieties of theological thought, statistical 
data, charts, diagrams, and some at- 
tractive photographs of contemporary ec- 
clesiastical architecture. Denominational 
data and ecumenical references are brought 
up-to-date. Copious bibliographical items 
in the Notes are invaluable for supple- 
mentary reading and will greatly enhance 
the use of the book by students in courses 
in American religion. 

The academic mind will not alwavs 
agree with Schneider’s emphases or con- 
clusions. The viewpoint throughout has 
the strength and the weakness of a frankly 
secular approach. The tone of the volume 
is anti-clerical. William James’ Varieties of 
Religious Experience is granted ten pages, 
Santayana and Royce are accorded one 
page each, while Rufus Jones and Thomas 
Merton are reduced to a sentence each. 
The role of religion in higher education is 
ignored. Although a national perspective is 
attempted, nearly all the illustrations are 
from eastern America, and little attention 
is paid those more recently settled sections 
of the United States showing most clearly 
the continuing influence of the Frontier on 
religion. Schneider’s sharp distinctions 
between the “‘secular’’ and “religious” 
activities of the churches will distress 
devotees of Amos and the Gospel of Luke. 

This valuable volume is the third in the 
Library of Congress Series in American 
Civilization. Dr. Schneider believes the- 
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ology, worship and experience are less 
distinct than fifty years ago; it is therefore: 


_,. less difficult to see religion whole. . .. We 
need no longer abstract the religious consciousness 
from religious faith and both from religious institu- 
tions. It is more evident today what it means to be 
religious, and in this general pattern of religious 
existence . . . the intellectual, cultic, and personal 
factors serve to make each other intelligible (pp. 
206, 207). 
HARLAND E. HOGUE 


Scripps College 


James A. Garfield: His Religion and Educa- 
tion. By W. W. Wasson. Nashville: 
Tennessee Book Company, 1952. xi+ 
155 pages. $2.50. 


It may not be generally known that 
James A. Garfield began his professional 
life as a Christian minister, a fact which 
makes him notable among American presi- 
dents and gives him a place of particular 
importance for those who are interested in 
the history of religion in the United States. 
From the ministry to the presidency is 
certainly a story which is worth telling. 
Garfield is of special interest first of a!! 
to the Disciples of Christ, t he largest in- 
digenous American denomination, a com- 
munion under the leadership of Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell, which was just getting 
well started about the time of Garfield’s 
birth in 1831. By the time of his assassina- 
tion in 1881 Garfield’s life had spanned not 
only the formative period in the early his- 
tory of the Disciples, but also an epic period 
in the history of the American churches. 
Throughout his adult life, Garfield was 
intimately involved with religion, being 
shaped by it and exercising his own power- 
ful influence upon it. 

Garfield was born in the great region of 
the Western Reserve which was to be in- 
corporated in Ohio. His parents like Lin- 
coln had lived in a log cabin with their 
children. They were won to the Disciples 
movement and James absorbed the demo- 
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cratic freedom in religion on which that 
denomination was based from his parents. 
In early youth he enrolled as a student at 
the Eclectic Institute which was later to 
become Hiram College. To the end of his 
life he remained associated with this insti- 
tution, first as student, then as instructor, 
principal and trustee. He had shown the 
liberal turn of his mind by going for ad- 
vanced study to Williams College rather 
than to another Disciples college. But then 
he returned to join the Hiram faculty. 

As an officer in the Civil War, he found 
himself forced to think through not only 
the problem of slavery, but also the attitude 
of a Christian toward war, and by the end 
of the war he had overcome the somewhat 
hesitant attitude of the early Disciples 
toward participation in government, and 
was drawn into politics. For seventeen 
years he served in Congress before his 
election to the presidency. His love for the 
church and the ministry never waned; nor 
did his active interest in Hiram College. 
Always he was trying to solve his political 
problems in the light of his Christian faith. 

While Dr. Wasson has told his story with 
sympathy and insight, his writing is 
marked by a rare degree of restraint and 
objectivity. 


S. VERNON McCAsLAND 


University of Virginia 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


The Moral Nature of Man. A Critical 
Evaluation of Ethical Principles. By A. 
CAMPBELL GARNETT. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1952. 278 pages. $3.75. 


In recent years, so many one-sided 
claims have been made about the nature of 
man and the moral life by psychologists, 
anthropologists, psychiatrists, theologians, 
and by philosophers strongly influenced by 
these movements, that one has almost 
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wondered how ‘‘man’”’ could stand it! We 
have been told, for example, that man is a 
skin stretched over appetites which differ 
from those of animals simply in their plas- 
ticity; that he and his “‘standards”’ of good 
and bad conduct are the total product of 
the social environment, which, however, 
must make its peace with the hidden dy- 
namics of man’s nature; that he is a crea- 
ture who has lost his faith in the good and 
rational structure of the universe and who 
has falsely made a god of himself; that he is 
a level of biological and psychological or- 
ganization which can, by the discipline of 
an essentially scientific intelligence, adjust 
himself to his fellowmen and, in a universe 
that knows no Purpose, realize the brother- 
hood of true men. 

In each of these movements and their 
combinations, each with its program of 
what man ought to do, the experience of 
ought has been explained away; the one 
thing it could not be granted was any 
autonomy. To grant ‘‘oughtness’’ an irre- 
ducible structure was in some way to 
jeopardize the interests of the “‘true’’ 
scientific approach to man, or the “true” 
religious perspective. For understandable 
but not good reasons, the analysis of the 
moral nature of man has fallen victim to 
methodologies, scientific, philosophical, and 
theological, and the result has been un- 
recognizable versions of the experience of 
moral obligation. 

What we need badly is the kind of study 
which so competent, penetrating and stim- 
ulating a philosopher as Professor Garnett, 
and one who is well acquainted with the 
relevant issues in psychology, theology, 
ethics, and metaphysics, has now given us. 
While this reviewer cannot yet agree with 
certain fundamental points in Professor 
Garnett’s analysis, he is more than anxious 
to see this study widely read. There simply 
is no better presentation—indeed, one 
wishes that Professor Garnett’s did not 
have to be so compact—of the centrality 


of the experience of moral obligation and f 
no more interesting and provocative dis- 
cussion of its relation to the nature of the 
good for man, the concepts of public and 
individual rights, responsibility, and _ sin, 
and of the relation of the moral life to 
religion. 

Space does not allow for adequate posi- 
tive exposition even of the central theme of 
this well-written book. In the first third of 
his book, Professor Garnett moves from an 
historical sketch of the notion of the obli- 
gation to be altruistic to an analysis of the 
failures of pragmatic and naturalistic at. 
tempts to justify, on their view of man and 
the universe, the altruism that is so central 
to the naturalistic crusade for freedom. 
After a further analysis of basic terms, 
he expounds a positive conception of moral 
obligation which allows for basic insights of 
both teleological and formalistic ethical 
perspectives without losing relevance to 
basic theoretical and practical issues we 
face. And throughout there emerges a very 
interesting outline of a theory of the nature 
of man which we hope will soon be ex. 
panded. 

The main question which keeps recurring 
to this reviewer is: can it be that in our in- 
terest to provide a justification for altruism 
we are giving more (cognitive) content to 
the uniqueness of obligation as experienced? 
Granted the irreducible nature of obliga- 
tion, does the experience of ought mean, 
as Professor Garnett holds, the obligation 
or constraint to the greatest possible good 
for the greatest number, or does it mean 
(no more and no less than) the obligation 
to the best one knows? The first view solves 
a major problem in ethics ultimately by 
intuition, while the second, refusing to 
burden the irreducible experience with any 
definite goal (which I doubt that we find 
in the experience), leaves that issue to 
further debate. 


PETER A. BERTOCCI 
Boston University 
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) Moral Principles of Action: Man's Ethical 
Imperative. ‘Science of Culture Series,” 
Volume VI. Planned and edited by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. xii+ 720 pages. $7.50. 


The basic question which this book raises 
is whether there are universally applicable 
ethical principles, and the answer which it 
gives is affirmative. The thesis of the 
present volume is that the law of self- 
realization and the realization of society is 
the moral law. Moral Principles of Action 
attempts to point the way in which men 
can think of themselves as ‘‘members of a 
single world society on the basis of a single 
ethical system, while retaining cultural 
pluralism and individuality”’ (p. xi). 

The contributors to this symposium in- 
clude many of the most perceptive minds of 
our day and represent an unusually wide 
range of religious, cultural, and intellectual 
disciplines. While they approach the ques- 
tion of the existence of universally appli- 
cable ethical principles from many points of 
view and widely differing perspectives, they 
agree that there are such norms. Thus 
Kurt Von Fritz argues that there is an 
“unformulable criterion” to which all men 
sometimes appeal (p. 102). Robert Maclver 
sees in the Golden Rule the only universal 
rule that can be laid down on ethical 
grounds (p. 41), and Dr. Anshen declares 
that love is ‘‘the only absolute which is in- 
vulnerable and immutable” (p. 703). 

There is wide disagreement, however, as 
to the methods by which the universally 
valid ethical norms can be discovered. 
Thus F. S. C. Northrop believes that it is 
“reason applied to the facts of nature” 
which provides the criterion (p. 129). 
Ralph Linton stresses the resemblances in 
ethical concepts among the world’s cul- 
tures. Paul Tillich and Dr. Anshen ap- 
proach the problem through a considera- 
tion of the ontological nature of love as 
belonging to the structure of Being itself. 

It is the general consensus of this sym- 


posium that an examination of the moral 
principles leads to a consideration of re- 
ligion. For example, Karl Jaspers affirms 
that there can be no ethics without God 
(p. 61); M. C. D’Arcy argues that ‘“‘moral- 
ity needs a transcendent religion to be its 
godparent”’ (p. 521), and Dr. Anshen in- 
sists that it is ‘‘the religious order alone 
that can be accepted as ultimate in defin- 
ing those immutable truths by which we 
move and live and have our being”’ (p. 
693). 

Moral Principles of Action is divided into 
three major sections. Part One deals with 
the general problems of ethics. Among the 
topics discussed and the authors repre- 
sented here are: “Relative and Absolute 
Values,’”’ by Von Fritz; ‘‘Conscience,”’ by 
Erich Fromm; ‘‘Social Contexts of Per- 
sonality,’’ by Liston Pope; ‘“The Center of 
Value,” by H. Richard Niebuhr; and 
“Some Neglected Ethical Questions,’ by 
Paul Weiss. 


Part Two deals with specific problems of 


Certain Rhythms in the Eng- 
lish Bible: With Illustrations from the 


Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
By LANE Cooper, EMErITUus, CORNELL UNI- 
VERSITY. 


Those who appreciate the music of the lan- 
guage of the Bible will enjoy this study of the 


poetic structure of various passages. $.75, paper 


The Burned-Over District: The 


Social and Intellectual History of Enthusias- 
tic Religion in Western New York, 18o0- 
1850. By Wuitney Cross, WEsT VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY. 


“An intensive study of the . . . causations of 
the great religious upheavals of the time and 
their far reaching effects upon American cul- 


ture.”—Penn. History $5.00 


Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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ethics as applied to political order, inter- 
national relations, education, science, and 
art. Here the contributors include Martin 
Buber, Alexander Sachs, Philip Jessup, 
Robert Ulich, George Sarton, and Theodore 
Greene. 

Part Three is devoted to an analysis of 
the universal problems of ethics as seen, 
for the most part, by representatives of the 
major religious traditions. This section is 
extremely valuable for the student of com- 
parative religion and comparative ethics. 
It includes discussions of prophetic ethics 
by James Muilenberg, New Testament 
ethics by C. H. Dodd, and ‘Being and 
Love” by Tillich, as well as analyses of 
Hindu, Buddhist, Confucianist, Taoist, and 
Islamic ethics. 

Moral Principles of Action is an indis- 
pensable source book for the study of 
ethics. It is provocative, illuminating, and 
unusually timely. It represents an excellent 
job of editing by Dr. Anshen, who has 
managed to keep the theme of the volume 
consistently in the foreground of the entire 
symposium. 

E. CLINTON GARDNER 

North Carolina State College 


The Mystery of Love and Marriage: A Study 
in the Theology of Sexual Relation. By 
DERRICK SHERWIN BAILEY. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950 x-+ 145 pages. 
$2.00. 


This study stems out of Dr. Bailey’s con- 
viction that the critical sexual disorder of 
our time demands a reorientation of the 
church’s attitude toward sex and marriage. 
In particular, he believes, it calls for a 
development of a theology of sexual love 
to overcome the cleavage between romantic 
love and theology. Since its rise towards the 
end of the eleventh century, the romantic 
ideal has become secularized and debased 
because the church has been unable to 
bring it within a theological context and 
discover its true religious meaning. 
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Following Berdyaev, Bailey declares that 
love is the “ontological basis of the mar- 
riage union” (p. 3). Part One is devoted to 
an analysis of the principal constituent ele- 
ments in the total experience of love. Em- 
ploying Martin Buber’s categories of J and 
Thou, Bailey first considers love as personal 
relation grounded in the world of Thou. 
“There can be no love ... where the 
other is merely an object, part of the world 
of Jt, and is allowed to remain so”’ (p. 13). 
The experience of true personal relation is 
accompanied by a ‘“‘vision of (potential) 
perfection” of the beloved, and this vision, 
Bailey maintains, is essentially revelatory. 
Without it there is no true love and there- 
fore no inwardly valid union in “‘one flesh.” 
This vision constitutes a Divine vocation 
of man and woman to union as “one flesh” 
(pp. 21-3). 

Bailey discovers three types of love in- 
cluded in the total love experience: eros, 
agape, and philia. “. . . without all three 
in due balance, the relation is defective” 
(p. 30). Finally, the author discusses the 
“inherently tragic’”’ nature of love and 
traces this quality to the clash of the lovers’ 
wills-to-power, the tension between the 
lovers and society, and their yearning for 
eternity. 

Part Two is devoted to a study of the 
meaning of the union in “one flesh.”’ The 
range of this discussion is indicated by such 
topical headings as ‘“The biblical meaning 
of ‘one flesh,’”’ ‘“‘The establishment of the 
‘one flesh’ union by sexual intercourse,” 
“indissolubility and divorce,”’ ‘“‘The analog- 
ical significance of union in ‘one flesh,’ ” 
and 
early church fathers notwithstanding, as 
one of God's gifts sex is good (p. 59). The 
union in ‘‘one flesh’’ involves ‘‘a union o! 
the entire man and the entire woman’ 
(p. 44). Bailey believes that it is inaccurate 
to speak of marriage as indissoluble, for 
when love fails, no marriage any longer 
possesses inner validity. However, only the 


‘Procreation and the family.”” The 
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repentant (not necessarily the ‘‘innocent’’) 
should be permitted to remarry (pp. 95-6). 

Although Bailey is an Anglican and ad- 
dresses himself primarily to Anglicans, this 
study will lose little of its real value for 
other readers. The latter may demur at 
some of the author’s sacramentarianism 
and analogical symbolism, but they will 
nevertheless find Bailey’s discussion of the 
sacramental nature of marriage fruitful. 
Some will also wish that he had dealt at less 
length with Saint Thomas and certain 
Anglican divines, but his analyses of the 
pertinent biblical passages related to the 
meaning of ‘‘one flesh,’’ the teachings of 
Jesus, and Paul’s admonition, together 
with his sketch of the views of many of the 
leading teachers in the Church, are amply 
rewarding for non-Anglicans. 

Finally, it remains to be pointed out that 
this little book is presented as a pioneering, 
exploratory discussion, not a final state- 
ment. As such it is richly suggestive. It is 
realistic in its appraisal of present-day 
sexual problems and reflects a familiarity 
on the part of the author with the work of 
such modern theologians as_ Berdyaev, 
Buber, Brunner, Nygren, and Otto Piper. 
While it is a first-rate and much-needed 
book, it is not aimed at the college student 
but rather at a more theologically-oriented 
audience. 

E. CLINTON GARDNER 

North Carolina State College 


History and God. By ARTHUR W. MuNK. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1952. xi+ 310. $3.75. 


Philosophy of history has become vir- 
tually the graveyard of metaphysical sys- 
tems. Undaunted by this, Professor Munk, 
who teaches at Albion College, has set out 
to “show that history and life really make 
sense’ (270). The result is remarkably 
impressive, especially for a first book by a 
comparatively young philosopher. 


Religious Existentialism 
at Its Best 


ECLIPSE OF GOD 


Studies in the Relation Between Religion 
and Philosophy 


by MARTIN BUBER 


“I have read these lectures with the 
greatest interest ... and they re- 
affirm my conviction of the vitality 
and significance of Martin Buber’s 
thought. This is what in modern 
parlance is called existentialism, and 
it is religious existentialism at its 
very best. I hope the book will have 
the widest possible reading.”— 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR $2.50 


THE BEGINNING 
AND THE END 


by NICOLAS BERDYAEV 


THE REALM OF SPIRIT 
AND THE 


“This work is the best and the most 
extended exposition of Berdyaev’s 
concept of existentialism, and as 
such is indispensable for the under- 
standing of his entire system of 
thought.”—MATTHEW SPINKA 


“As Dream and Reality is his sum- 
ming up in biographical form, this 
book is his summing up in intel- 
lectual form.”—ARNOLD B. Come, 
Associate Professor of Theology, San 
Francisco Theological Seminary 
$3.50 


REALM OF CAESAR 


by NICOLAS BERDYAEV 


This book is Berdyaev’s final mes- 
sage to our time. It brings together 
his ultimate thought on a number 
of problems he has treated before, 
and each receives new light. THE 
REALM OF SPIRIT AND THE REALM OF 
CAESAR may well be considered the 
spiritual last will and testament of 
one of the greatest thinkers of this 
century. Just Published $2.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Munk approaches his task from the point 
of view of liberal theism (philosophically, 
personalistic idealism). This is a liberal- 
ism, however, which makes a thoroughly 
realistic appraisal of human nature: ‘‘the 
evidence shows that there is something 
radically wrong with man, that there 
always has been, and always will be” 
(101-102). This wrongness does not, in 
Munk’s view, cover so much of man’s 
nature as it does for the ‘‘keen theological 
realists’ (215) whose influence is acknowl- 
edged. The theism which is advocated is 
not any traditional supernaturalism. In 
fact, Brightman’s theistic finitism (God is 
infinite in goodness but not omnipotent) is 
used as an hypothesis to account for the 
‘irrational factors” in history (Ch. 5 and 8). 
This is probably the first published ap- 
plication of the limited God theory to ex- 
plain the “‘slaughter-bench of history”’ 
(Hegel). The case is stated with real 
effectiveness and deserves the serious con- 
sideration of all who are concerned about 
the Christian interpretation of human 
destiny. 

The heart of the book is in the seven 
“clues’’ (Chs. 3-9), which are to be under- 
stood as explanatory principles which his- 
tory calls for. Cumulatively conceived, 
they are: ‘History Seems a Manifestation 
of the Ultimate’’ (a strong argument for the 
ontological reality of time); ‘History 
Demands Consideration of Man” (the 
meaning of history is expressed in the 
higher nature of man); “History Demands 
Consideration of Irrational Factors’ (a 


gripping survey of some of the worst 


horrors of history); ‘‘History Demands 
Consideration of Signs of Purpose’ (an 
equally effective presentation of evidence 
of creative advance); ‘“‘History Demands 
Perspective and Synopsis” (recognition 
of the range and togetherness of all the 
clues); ‘‘History Demands a Limited God 
as Ultimate Cause: and “History Demands 
Immortality as Ultimate Goal.’’ The last 
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part of the book shows graphically the 
practical urgency of gaining ‘‘a vision of 
history”’ (278). 

The book is clearly organized, well- 
written, and very readable; it should have 
a wider appeal than most books in philos- 
ophy. It contains a wide range of references 
and excellent illustrative material. The 
influence of Toynbee and Hegel is evident 
throughout: “If Hegel is the greatest 
philosopher of history of all time, Arnold 
J. Toynbee is certainly the greatest of our 
time’ (66). Although Munk is by no means 
parochial, he shows a keen appreciation of 
the historical contribution and present role 
of the Christian Church (e.g., 178-184). 

There are, in this reviewer’s opinion, a 
few weak spots of varying degrees of im- 
portance. Comment can only be made on 
those bearing on the limited God theory. 
This reviewer would like to see this theory 
elaborated more fu'ly; especially in con- 
nection with references (167, 236) to God's 
use of such figures as Hitler for divine pur- 
poses. The explanation at this point is still 
somewhat ambiguous. Munk’s position 
also needs a much more precise definition 
and analysis of values than is given. The 
author is emphatic about the absoluteness 
of values (e.g., 181-182) but he also speaks 
of the “‘capacity for values’ of worms and 
fishes (147). This juxtaposition exaggerates 
the difficulty, but it brings out the im- 
portance of clarifying the nature of values 
and the authority of ideals. This question 
is indeed crucial for a view which seeks to 
make both the values and disvalues of 
history intelligible. Finally, the criticism 
of metaphysical dualism as an account of 
evil (238-239) is not forceful enough; par- 
ticularly in view of the common objection 
that Brightman’s finitism is really a dual- 
ism. Munk himself says: ‘‘There is a dual- 
ism within God, just as there is within 
man” (231). This whole problem requires 
more adequate treatment. 

All in all, however, Munk has given 4 
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fascinating, novel, and provocative inter- 
pretation of history, one that will stay 
‘alive’’ for a long time. 


JouHN HILLMAN LAVELY 
Boston University 


The Structure of the Divine Society. By F. 
W. DILLISTONE. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1951. 261 pages 
$4.00. 


This is a study of the nature of the Chris- 
tian church by the former professor of 
theology at The Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., and now Canon 
of Liverpoo! Cathedral. His thesis is that 
if the various religious organizations arrive 
at a common understanding of their basic 
nature, they may be ready for greater unity. 
With this in mind, Dillistone examines two 
basic theories of the Christian community, 
the organic and the covenantal. The 
organic, whatever specific form it may take, 
is based upon the ‘‘firm conviction that all 
members of the clan are intimately related 
because of their common parentage’”’ (p. 13). 
The covenantal is characterized by two 
elements, the psychological and the sym- 
bolic. ““The psychological element is that of 
inward purpose. There must be a meeting 
of wills, each directed toward the achieve- 
ment of some common purpose. The sym- 
bolic element is that of outward sharing. 
There must be a meeting of the two parties 
in some symbolic object or activity. In 
this meeting the nature of the new relation- 
ship comes to be vividly symbolized and 
realized” (p. 34). 

Believing, as he does, that neither of 
these conceptions is adequate in itself, 
Dillistone would unite them into a com- 
prehensive theory. Thus the meeting of 
wills, characteristic of the covenantal 
theory, can find support in the conviction 
basic to the organic view, namely, that all 
parties have a common parentage. In the 
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symbolism of God as father of all, this 
conception may be made vivid and opera- 
tive throughout the whole Christian com- 
munity. The church of tomorrow may thus 
find a basis for common thought and com- 
mon action in this new synthesis. 

Theoretically, this appears promising. 
The question which must _ inevitably 
emerge, however, is whether or not ‘‘com- 
munity” is based upon such intellectualistic 
grounds. Are our differences basically con- 
ceptual, or do they find their root in con- 
flicts of interest? The evidence points 
toward the latter suggestion. Family life, 
based upon the recognition of common 
parentage, is often disrupted because even 
among children there are basic conflicts 
of interest. Other groups, with equal 
intellectual recognition of differing parent- 
age, still find unity in the experience of 
common goals and common interests. I 
am certain that Canon Dillistone is aware 
of these facts, but the present study does 
not give sufficient attention to them. 
Given common interests, then the type of 
conceptualization and symbolization pro- 
posed in this study will augment and fur- 
ther the unity already present. Without 
this basis in common interests, the attempts 
to achieve unity in this fashion must appear 
artificial and ineffectual. A continued 
analysis of social organization at the in- 
terest level would appear preliminary to 
this proposal presented by Dillistone. 

The volume has another value, however, 
which must be noted. The major sections 
of the book are devoted to an historical 
investigation of various theories developed 
by important thinkers whose concepts are 
found in the Bible and in the history of the 
church. The book is then recommended to 
those students of Christian doctrine whose 
primary interest is the conception of the 
church. They will find this a rewarding 
study. It does not however, in my judg- 
ment, provide an adequate answer to the 
steps necessary in the achievement of the 
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united Christendom so earnestly sought by 
the author. 


WILLIAM H. BERNHARDT 


The Iliff School of Theology 
Denver, Colorado 


The Realm of Redemption. By J]. ROBERT 
NELsOon. Chicago: Wilcox and Follett 
Co., Cloister Press. xiv+ 249 pages. 
$4.00. 


Consistent with the wealth of material 
related to ecumenicity this volume in- 
quires into the nature of the church in 
contemporary Protestant literature. As 
Brunner (who wrote the foreword) in- 
dicates, the author makes a serious effort 
to present the views of leading contem- 
poraries on the subject of ecclesiology. Its 
purpose is to interpenetrate the views of 
men who have written singly but along 
parallel lines with the view of bringing them 
into a single focus. The author also speaks 
for himself, and produces a provocative and 
stimulating study as well as a handy refer- 
ence work. 

In developing the doctrine of the church 
Mr. Nelson says, “‘more and more do we see 
how conceptions of the church are in- 
separably bound to, and informed by, the 
viewpoint and method of exegesis.’’ Hav- 
ing said this the view of the church which he 
finds appealing is one which is common to 
the Ecumenical Movement. It embraces 
the concept of a visible universal ekklesia 
of which the koinonia means more than 
just fellowship, conveying “participation 
in something in which others also partici- 
pate.” 

The author develops his thesis in terms 
of biblical theology and subscribes to the 
idea that our understanding of the church is 
tied to revelation. His view of revelation 
is neo-orthodox. Within their definition 
of the Word of God Mr. Nelson finds 
abundant material for instruction con- 


cerning the nature of the church. Dis- 
satisfied with individualistic Christianity 
and the multiplication of sects in a divided 
Christendom he seems inclined to the view 
that “in Christ’ is the equivalent of ‘‘in 
the church.’”’ Consistent with this, salva- 
tion is to be found “‘within’’ the church. 
While not going all the way with Aulen 
who uses the word ‘‘church” and kotinonia 
interchangeably he says ‘‘this usage may 
not be wholly justifiable, but it illustrates 
how inextricably associated the two con- 
cepts are.”’ 

While this book treats of other matters 
such as eschatology the major thrust of the 
volume is directed toward the nature of the 
Church and its essential empirical unity. 
If the exegetical ground on which the case 
rests is valid, no Christian can be content 
until the reunion of Christendom has taken 
place. It is unfortunate, however, that 
wide differences exist on the very question 
that determines the direction and slant of 
future ecumenicity. The cruel fact is that 
those who most strenuously oppose the 
ecumenical ideal do so on at least one 
ground. They are not convinced that there 
is biblical warrant for the view. They are 
not necessarily obstructionists, but remain 
to be convinced that the idea of the out- 
ward visible unity of the church can be 
deduced exegetically. 

All those interested in the problem of 
ecclesiology which is one of the (if not the) 
main areas of conflict today, will do well to 
read this volume. The book is a good piece 
of work and demonstrates the author's 
capacity for serious and painstaking re- 
search. The writing itself is marred by the 
frequent recurrence (too frequent in this 
reviewer's opinion) of such phrases as ‘‘ob- 
serves G. Johnston,” ‘“‘writes Thornton,” 
G. Gloege remarks,” ‘‘K. L. Schmidt 
asserts, ‘‘declares Sasse,”’ etc. 


HAROLD LINDSELL 
Fuller Theological Seminary 
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A Critical Study of Calvin’s Concept of Faith. 
By WALTER E. STUERMANN. Tulsa, 
Oklahoma: Privately printed, 1952. xv 
+ 397 pages. $4.00. Obtainable from 
author or from McCormick Seminary 
Bookstore, Chicago. 

This is a doctoral dissertation of broad 
scope and real strength. It points out that 
“the concept of faith is the key doctrine in 
Calvin’s system of thought” (p. 378). It 
stresses repeatedly the practical religious 
interest of Calvin’s writings. But it also 
shows how this central concept ‘‘represents 
a single resolution of the problems of knowl- 
edge, value, and reality (God).”’ ‘‘Faith is 
the instrument of real knowledge . . . the 
means for the apprehension of abiding 
values . . . brings a mystical union with 
Christ, Deus erga nos”’ (p. 374). 

Faith brings both knowledge and saving 
action. It is followed—not preceded, as 
many might say—by repentance, which 
continues all through life in the strenuous 
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struggles the believer must wage against 
the tenacious forces of evil, who have been 
defeated by Christ but still beset man both 
without and in his flesh. The tension be- 
tween the powerful, adequate work of God 
and the lingering, active forces of evil is one 
emphasis in this study. 

The Reformation doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone is kept central, but 
mystical union with Christ and the work of 
the Spirit in all of man’s faith, worship, 
thought, and life is stressed. Calvin stresses 
that man’s faith, knowledge, salvation, and 
Christian action is the working of God, and 
man, who is still a sinner, merits no credit. 

Stuermann pays some attention to recent 
writers, but seeks mainly to present, 
clarify, and evaluate Calvin’s own writings. 
He gives an orderly, informing, and useful 
study. 

FLoyp V. FILSON 

McCormick Theological 

Seminary, Chicago 


Four Volumes‘ Now Available 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


12 VOLUMES 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary—using the complete 
texts of both the Revised Standard and King James Versions. 

* If you do not have the illustrated prospectus giving the complete 
story of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, your bookseller will send you one 
without charge. 


* Volume I|—General and Old Testament ' AIL TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 
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THE BIBLE 
The Interpreter’s Bible. A Commentary in 
Twelve Volumes. Vol. I. General and 
Old Testament Articles. Genesis. Exo- 
dus. Nashville and New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1952. $7.85. 


This volume provides introductory and 
background materials for the entire Old 
Testament. In a work whose editorial staff 
and band of contributors stem from so 
many differing Protestant traditions and 
backgrounds it is inevitable that uneven- 
ness of treatment and variant points of view 
should obtain. To this reviewer it is little 
short of astounding that so many individual 
minds could present a work so thoroughly 
scholarly and reasonable throughout. In- 
deed the style varies remarkably little, so 
well have the editors done their work of 
supervision and the articles are almost 
uniformly dependable, clear, and ably pre- 
sented. None have spared time, effort, and 
devotion. This is apparent on nearly every 


page. In fact, one can scarcely refrain from 
using the word ‘‘monumental”’ to describe 
the prodigious and indefatigable amount of 
labor that has gone into the preparation of 


the book. It is undoubtedly a more satis- 
factory work than any similar commentary 
known to the writer. 

The work is prefaced by an article by the 
Commentary Editor, George A. Buttrick, 
on How to Use the Interpreter’s Bible which 
is recommended to all users as lucid and 
helpful. One cannot help wishing that Mr. 
Buttrick had refrained from being carried 
away in a last paragraph (p. xxi) of perora- 
tion on the undying merits of The Book 
which rather ‘‘gilds the lily’”’ than enhances 
its real significance. Yet in general the 
articles are free of unavailing eulogy. One 
might question whether the general usabil- 
ity of the book is enhanced by the treatment 
of such a subject as: ““The Bible: Its Sig- 
nificance and Authority” by H. H. Farmer, 
inasmuch as no such treatment can claim 
to be definitive for all readers, and in a 


work to be so widely used the attempt may 
somewhat limit the usefulness of a book 
that deserves general acclaim. To this 
reviewer it highly questionable 
whether any single interpretation of the 
“authority” of the Word will meet with 
universal approval. For this reason in- 
clusion of such a discussion in a com- 
mentary may seem a negative contribution 
in the eyes of the general public. 

One is struck also by the general prev- 
alence of technical terminology and un- 
necessarily involved theologica] argument 
which must of necessity limit the usabilit) 
of the commentary by the unspecialized 
reader. Nevertheless, in spite of the feeling 
that the layman will often be confused by 
language he does not find familiar and that 
the scholar will hardly find sufficient detail 
for his purposes, one must applaud the work 
as a whole as informed, courageously 
creative in approach, and relatively free of 
objectionable apologeticism. 

This reviewer found especially able and 
satisfactory: ‘The Literdture of the Old 
Testament” by W. A. Irwin; ‘“‘The His- 
tory of Israel” by T. H. Robinson; ‘The 
History of the Religion of Israel’ by James 
Muilenburg; ‘Chronology, Metrology, 
etc.,”’ by Barrois; and the two articles: 
“The Literature Religion of the 
Apocrypha” and ‘The Literature and 
Religion of the Pseudepigrapha” by R. H 
Pfeiffer. Speaking generally, the writer 
found the Introduction and Exegesis of the 
Text of Genesis by Cuthbert A. Simpson, 
and that of Exodus by J. Coert Rylaars- 
dam, more ably done than the accompany- 
ing Expositions. The latter were more 
homiletical than truly expository, and while 
the level of comment was more creative 
than of many of the older commentaries, 't 
did not quite measure up to stimulating the 
reader’s own interpretive genius. One must 
confess to a not inconsiderable surprise 
that Muilenburg and G. Ernest Wright 
still profess to find that ‘“‘a convenantal God 
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chose an ‘elect’ people’’ as the central 
biblical message, in view of the very con- 
siderable rejection of this very notion within 
the Old Testament itself (e.g., Amos 9:7; 
Isaiah 53; Jeremiah 31:31-34; Jonah; etc.). 
At other points, the individual will find 
occasion to doubt and debate the validity 
of some individual judgments advanced, 
but that is inevitable in such a work. In 
general, the restrained, careful, meditative 
mood is unmistakable and is much to be 
commended. 

At strategic points, such as the interpre- 
tation of Genesis 1:26; Genesis 22; Genesis 
49:10-11; Exodus 3:1-15; 4:1-4; 4:24-26; 
and Exodus 33:14-23, one is impressed by 
the common-sense, unbiased character of 
the interpretation advanced, especially in 
the exegesis. 

All in all, the book is one to be grateful 
for, since it encourages an _ intelligent, 
scholarly appreciation and interpretation 
of the Bible, one frankly related to its his- 
torical background and cultural milieu. In 
matters of the analysis of motivation and 


psychological insight there is still large 
room for further interpretive work. Illum- 
ination of meaning by such studies lies 


largely in the future. One cannot help 
wondering why in numerous cases con- 
tributors whose specialty is widely known 
to be in a certain book or period should be 
given other assignments than these, while 
their specialties are treated by persons 
obviously less prepared to handle them. 
The bibliographies appended to the various 
articles also are of uneven merit, some 
being almost classic in scope while others 
rest too much weight on obsolete or 
relatively insignificant works. However, 
the writers have done a prodigious job well 
and at many points of interpretation have 
broken ground so that the next generation 
should be more biblically literate than 


those in the past. 
WILLIs W. FISHER 


University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 
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The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew 
Kings. By EDWIN R. THIELE. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951, 
xxi + 298 pages. $6.00. 


This is a reconstruction of the chronology 
of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah; pre- 
liminary results were presented in the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, III (1944), 
pp. 137-186. Thiele owes much to his 
predecessors in the field, though his system 
differs in detail from all previous ones. 
Comparison with a group of modern 
chronologies (since 1922, viz. the tables on 
pp. 254-255) shows that a relatively wide 
area of agreement has been reached. Only a 
decade separates the highest and lowest 
figures for the beginning of the era of the 
divided monarchies (931 B.C., Thiele; 921 
B.C., Lewy); and there is considerably less 
difference at the close of the period: for the 
end of Hoshea’s reign, the figures are from 
724 B.C. to 722 B.C., and for the Fall of 
Jerusalem, from 588 B.C. to 586 B.C. 
Other differences are correspondingly small 
throughout, with maximum variations of 
about 15 years. Consequently, present and 
future discussion of this phase of Israelite 
chronology necessarily centers on matters 
of method and the clarification of details. 

Thiele deals at length with the problem 
of the calendar (i.e., the time of the com- 
mencement of the year), and the regnal 
year (i.e., how the reign of the king was 
calculated, from the accession year, or the 
year following). He concludes that in Judah 
the year began with the month Tishri, 
while in Israel, with Nisan. With regard to 
the regnal year, his solution is more com- 
plex: for Israel, nonaccession year system to 
the close of the 9th century, accession year 
system from then to the end of the king- 
dom; for Judah accession year system to the 
middle of the 9th century, nonaccession to 
the beginning of the 8th century, then ac- 
cession to the end (p. 41). The chief argu- 
ment in defense of this curious reconstruc- 
tion is that it is only by such shifts that the 
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Important RONALD Publications 
WAYS OF FAITH 


An Introduction to Religion 
JOHN A. HUTCHISON, Williams College; and 
JAMES ALFRED MARTIN, JR., Amherst College 


Just Published—This new volume combines 
a description of the historical origins of the 
principal world religions with a philosophi- 
cal analysis of them. Explains and compares 
their development, doctrines, and devotional 
practices. Includes a stimulating discussion 
of the development of the modern mind and 
its religious attitudes, and an analysis of the 


practical alternatives with which principal 
Western faiths are confronted if they are to 
sustain their spiritual vitality. While Eastern 
religions are fully explored, major emphasis 
is placed on the religions of the West. A use- 
ful introductory textbook and a guide for all 
thoughtful people who wish to re-evaluate 
the place of religion in their lives. 500 pages. 

$4.50 


A PHILOSOPHICAL SCRUTINY OF RELIGION 


C. J. DUCASSE, Brown University 


Distinguished by objectivity, clarity, and 
scholarship, this newly published book offers 
a critical and constructive study of the nature 
of religion, its various forms and manifesta- 
tions, and its function in human life. It ar- 
rives at a clear conception of what religion 
essentially is through a detailed examination 
of major religious ideas and impulses. Writ- 


ten in lively and stimulating style, it attempts 
neither to undermine religious faith nor ra- 
tionalize currently accepted beliefs. It thor- 
oughly discusses vital religious questions in 
an impartial, incisive manner. The book’s 
penetrating analysis and common-sense ap- 
proach shed light on the present-day conflict 
between orthodoxy and secularism. 441 pages. 
$4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, University of Nebraska 


Written for general readers with an interest in the Bible, this new book empha- 
sizes the ancient Hebrew contributions to Western culture. The author gives 
a clear exposition of the ethical and religious ideas found in the Old Testament, 
od and discusses their relevance to modern thought. Covers in detail such philo- 
sophical concepts as the nature of God, methods of arriving at the truth, the 
significance of history, interpretations of suffering, and the foundations of moral 
law. 550 pages. $5.00 


MORAL STANDARDS 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, University of Nebraska 
A book which gives the reader a basis for testing ethical systems—and prepares 


ah > him to assume his responsibilities in a democratic community. Special atten- 
. tion is paid to the ethics of self-realization which represents the author’s own 
in point of view. 514 pages. $4.50 


HISTORY AND GOD—Clues to His Purpose 


ARTHUR W. MUNK, Albion College 
This engagingly written volume, drawing on the world’s leading thought con- 


8° cerning the meaning of history, gives a clear exposition of the viewpoint which 
he » seems to the author most inclusive and true. Dr. Munk builds his thesis around 
seven clues which offer evidence in support of the theistic approach to the 


human story. 310 pages. $3.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 East 26th Street, NY.10 
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preserved figures can be harmonized. Thiele 
also deals with the problem of co-regencies 
or overlapping reigns, and argues strenu- 
ously in favor of a number of these (cf. 
the table on p. 285). Once again the evi- 
dence is drawn from the numbers them- 
selves, the supporting evidence for co- 
regencies being negligible, except in the case 
of Jotham. With the help of these variable 
factors, Thiele is able to organize a great 
many of the figures of Kings and Chron- 
icles into a single, cohesive system. This is 
commendable in itself, and may give some 
indication of the actual structure of the 
Deuteronomic historian’s chronological pat- 
tern. Even so, certain numbers remain 
outside Thiele’s system; some of these he 
bundles together in a scheme of their own 
(cf. Chapter 7), and discards, while others 
are criticized (p. 246, where note the mis- 
print, II Chron. 36:1 should be II Chron. 
16:1) as erroneous, or ignored (e.g., no men- 
tion whatever is made of the dates in 
Jeremiah 52:28-30). 

In relating his chronology to fixed dates 
in the history of the Near East, Thiele is 
less successful. He is apparently not as sure 
of himself in this area, and is not always up 
to date in his treatment of the materials. 
The following points may be noted: 1) He 
does not mention the synchronism between 
Solomon and Hiram, as determined from 
the Tyrian king list preserved by Josephus, 
though this has bearing on the chronology 
of the divided kingdoms. 2) His date for 
Shishak’s invasion of Judah, 926 B.C., 
following Breasted, is too high, in the light 
of available and as yet unpublished evi- 
dence; ca. 918 B.C. is to be preferred. 3) 
His date for the death of Ahab, 853 B.C. 
is far from convincing. This requires us to 
suppose that in the same year Ahab took 
part in the battle of Qarqar associated with 
Ben-Hadad of Damascus, and later fought 
against his former ally in the disastrous 
campaign at Ramoth-Gilead. 4) The As- 
syrian data establishing the synchronism 
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between Menahem and Tiglath-Pileser 
do not support his interpretation; and his 
date for the Fall of Samaria (723 B.C.) is 
conflict with the explicit assertion of Sargon 
II. 

To summarize: Thiele’s book is a serious 
treatment of the problems of biblical 
chronology. He has clarified a number oj 
points, among them the reign of Hezekial 
(the validity of the dates 715-687/6 js 
now further confirmed by new Egyptian 
evidence in connection with the life and 
reign of his younger contemporary Tirha. 
kah). His reconstruction of the calendar. 
regnal years, and co-regencies must remain 
open to question until more evidence js 
brought to light upon the subject. In rela. 
tion to non-biblical dates, his chronology is 
under considerable strain; additional evi- 
dence is likely to prove even more embarras:- 
ing. 

Davip NOEL FREEDMAN 

Western Theological Seminary, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Daniel. von Aage Bentzen.  Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1952 (zweite verbesserte 
Auflage). 87 pages. DM 6.10. 


This is a new and improved edition of a 
work first published in 1937. It is No. 19 in 
the Handbuch zum A.T. series, a very use- 
ful series though frequently the volumes 
suffer from undue compression and con- 
ciseness. There is a vast difference between 
this little volume and the monumental com- 
mentaries of Charles and Montgomery. 
But the quality is here as in those larger 
volumes. 

Bentzen’s name is well-known now and 
all his work is marked by scholarly com- 
petence. Here he handles a somewhat 
difficult assignment and though he breaks 
no new ground he shows complete under- 
standing of all the problems and full mas- 
tery of all the literature thereon. Bentzen 
justifies the position of the book in the 
canon by the fact that Daniel is more akin 


The Christian 
Approach to 
Culture 


by Emile Cailliet 


A penetrating discussion of a problem that confronts religious 
leaders and teachers today—the growing schism between faith 
and our secular culture. Writing from a rich and varied back- 


ground of scholarship, Dr. Cailliet shows how a properly recon- 
structed understanding of Christianity can usher in a new day of 


cultural creativity and peace. 


The Contents 


PART I. The Christian Point of View on Cul- 
ture 
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The Divine Mission of Socrates—The Kingdom 
Within—The Socratic View of Knowledge 


PART III. The Ontological Deviation 


Tue Rise or OntoLocy: On the Danger of Ar- 
guing from Language—A Basic Distinction to 
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Keep in Mind—The Paradox of Platonic Realism 
—tThe Aristotelian Critique of Platonism 
AUGUSTINIANS AND THoMiIstTs: A Cloistered Wis- 
dom and Its Aftermath—The Primacy of Existence 
—aA Lofty Ontological Construction 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE ONTOLOGICAL DEVIATION: 
The Reformation and the New Science—The Se- 
cularization of Culture—The Scientific Condition- 
ing of Modern Thought—The Moral Conditioning 
of Modern Thought 

THE Post-KaNnTIAN “LIBERATION”: The “Libera- 
tion” of Physics—The Physicist’s Inability to 
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Popular Mechanisms of Compensation—Metamor- 
phoses of the Devil—A Modern Version of Dante 
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ing Heart of Modern Man—‘“Is the Universe 
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to the sages than to the seers. In chapters 
1-6 he finds a cycle of legends which are not 
in their original form. The visions in chap- 
ters 7-12 he interprets main!y as real ex- 
periences; these visions have a common 
historical horizon, 167-164 B.C. The old 
linguistic arguments which in earlier days 
raised fierce discussion between S. R. Driver 
and R. D. Wilson of Princeton are now 
rightly dismissed as somewhat unreal 
and as offering no indication as to place 
of origin. The author holds Palestine to be 
the most probable point of origin. With 
other recent writers Bentzen deems the 
book to be a unity both from the religious 
and the literary viewpoint, and that 
despite the change of language in Daniel. 
JOHN PATERSON 
Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. 


Opening the New Testament. By FLoyp 
V. Fitson. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1952. 224 pages. $2.50. 


In his latest book, Opening the New Testa- 
ment, Floyd V. Filson has demonstrated 
again his desire to make available to the 
common reader the results of critical 
biblical scholarship in the field of New 
Testament studies. His present book con- 
tinues along the line of an earlier work of a 
more limited scope, Origins of the Gospels, 
published in 1938. During the last few 
years the market has been flooded with 
publications of authors who have en- 
deavored to bring the scholar and the lay- 
man together with the hope that the aver- 
age person by reading their works will find 
himself introduced to the documents of the 
Bible. Frequently such attempts fail be- 
cause of incompetence of the writer to deal 
with historical and critical problems in- 
volved or because of the author’s absorption 
with a particular point of view. Dr. Filson 
has avoided these pitfalls and has succeeded 
in producing a book that wins the respect 
of the scholar and arouses the interest of 


the layman as well. The author’s ability 
to set forth in non-technical language con- 
tents of highly technical studies and of 
controversial] issues with fairness and sound 
judgment is indeed remarkable. 

Dr. Filson succeeds in his aim where 
others have fallen short not so much be- 
cause he approaches problems critically, 
but rather because he makes the critical 
approach serve as an instrument whereby 
he re-creates the life of the early Christian 
community, especially as that community 
found itself compelled to communicate to 
others, either orally or in written form, 
that which gave meaning to its life during 
the first century of its existence. According 
to Dr. Filson, it is essential to understand 
the vitality of the church’s life, the prob- 
lems that it faced in a hostile environment, 
the tenacity with which it clung to its con- 
victions and the boldness of its proclama- 
tion of salvation through Jesus Christ 
before one can comprehend fully the doc- 
uments of the New Testament.. Since the 
documents are thus portrayed as the living 
literature of a group of ordinary people 
caught up in the initial enthusiasm of their 
loyalty to their Lord and Master, these 
documents can communicate the same in- 
tensity of conviction to the common reader 
today. 

Dr. Filson’s book will be unusually useful 
to the person who seeks a guide for finding 
his way through the maze of New Testa- 
ment scholarship on critical and literary 
problems. The reading hints at the end of 
each chapter are also helpful for further 
study. It is gratifying to find a book which 
aims at popularization, but has not betrayed 
scholarship in so doing. 

LucetTa Mowry 

Wellesley College 


Our English Bible in the Making. By 
HERBERT G. May. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1952. 154 pages. $2.75. 
Such a book was perhaps to be expected. 

This one is by the distinguished professor 
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THE LIBRARY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS 


General Editors: 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 
President of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 


JOHN T. MeNEILL, 
Auburn Professor of Church History, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 


JOHN BAILLIE, 
Principal of New College, Edinburgh 

twenty-six uniform volumes 
will bring to the modern reader 
one of the priceless possessions of West- 
ern civilization — the great writings of 
Christianity from the Early Fathers 
through the English Reformation. 
Edited by the finest scholars available 
today, these books contain brilliant new 
translations of material hitherto unavail- 
able in English, and fresh translations 
of treatises existing only in older, un- 
satisfactory English texts, with compre- 
hensive introductory articles, explana- 
tory notes, bibliographies, and indices. 
The books themselves are eminently 
worthy of their contents. They are 
printed on high quality non-glare paper, 
bound in deep blue cloth stamped in 
gold foil and impregnated to resist fin- 
ger-marks and insects. Attractive 3-color 

jackets. Size 6” x 9”. 


Ready now. The first two volumes: 


Vol. I. EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
Edited by Cyru C. RicHarpson. Basic writ- 
ings from the first two centuries of Chris- 
tianity. Clement’s First Letter; The Letters of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch; The Letters of 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, to the Philippians; 
The Didache; Clement’s Second Letter; The 
Letter to Diognetus; The Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, as Told in the Letter of the Church of 
Smyrna to the Church of Philomelium; The 
First Apology of Justin, the Martyr; A Plea 
Regarding Christians by Athenagoras, the 
Philosopher; Selections from the Work Against 
Heresies by Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons. 

448 pages, $5.00 


Vol. XXIV ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 
Edited by G. W. Brommey. This volume 
focusses attention on two lesser-known Church 
reformers, Ulrich Zwingli and Heinrich Bull- 
inger. There is an account of the life, work, 
and theology of each man, with five selections 
from the writings of Zwingli, and Bullinger’s 
Of the Holy: Catholic Church, from his Dec- 
ades, Each selection carries an introduction 
and explanatory notes. 384 pages, $5.00 


At all bookstores, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia, 7 
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at Oberlin, a member of the Old Testament 
Committee of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. It apparently grew out of his ex- 
perience with the new Bible, and is a recom- 
mended text for the Nationa] Council of 
Churches Leadership Education course in 
that field. 

Of the ten chapters in the book, six are 
devoted to a general sketch of the English 
Bible and its development down to the 
Revised Standard Version. Two others are 
directly concerned with the making of the 
new version and its virtues, and the reader 
is kept generally aware of this main in- 
terest throughout. It is closely-knit, care- 
fully done and without bias, showing full 
mastery of the subject, and seems to have 
been planned for the special purpose of 
promoting the cause of the English Bible, 
and particularly the new one. 

The subtitle of the book is ““The Word of 
Life in Living Language.” It was also the 
theme of 3,000 or more community ob- 
servances in honor of the new Bible. One 
of the main factors that contributed to the 
production of the new version was the 
growth of language and its rendering so 
many words and phrases of the older ver- 
sion obsolete and meaningless. This theme 
is well treated throughout the present work. 

At only a few points would this reviewer 
raise questions. In referring to the first 
printed New Testament in English by 
William Tyndale, the author seems un- 
certain whether it appeared in 1525 or 1526. 
It is true that the publication date is not 
known, but it is generally thought to have 
been in the autumn of the earlier year, and 
practically all the sources say simply 1525. 

There is no clear distinction as to the 
meaning of the terms, license and authority 
with reference to certain English Bibles. 
The Matthew and Coverdale versions of 
1537 were both licensed, that is they could 
be bought and sold, and read by individuals 
without fear of persecution as formerly. 
The Great Bible of 1539 was authorized for 


use in the churches, a much greater step 
toward the free use of the Scriptures jn 
public worship than their former status, 
It was the authority of both state and 
church for this purpose, something a bit 
difficult for us to understand in a land of 
free churches. 

Again, in commenting on the Revised 
Standard Version as the fifth in the suc. 
cession of authorized English Bibles, the 
author lists the English Revised and Amer- 
ican Standard Versions together as fourth 
in this succession. There is no doubt that 
the English Revised Version of 1881-85 was 
fully authorized, but it was quite different 
with its American counterpart of 1901. 
The American revision committees repre- 
sented many different American churches, 
but none officially. There was no authori- 
tative American body behind this effort. 
It was mainly a coGperative venture by the 
American scholars and publisher, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, but none of them could 
give it the sort or degree of authority which 
the state church of England gave the 
English Revision. The present Revised 
Standard Version is really the first American 
version to have any official authority, that 
of the National Council of Churches, in its 
Division of Christian Education, which 
holds the new copyright. 

However, in spite of these and a few othe 
minor defects, it is hoped that the book will 
prove very useful and it deserves wide 
circulation. Such books about the Bible 
promote interest in its contents and in 
crease its influence. 

CHARLES F. NEsBITT 

Wofford College 


EARLY ANTI-SEMITISM 


Race-Relations in Ancient Egypt: Greek 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. By S|IMon 
Davis. New York: Philosophical Li 
brary [1952]. xiii+ 176 pages. $4.50. 


The author of this painstaking study ' 
Senior Lecturer in Classics and Hofmey 
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Fellow in Classical Archaeology, University 
of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. Wish- 
ing to examine the problem of race-rela- 
tionship arising from the interaction of 
races possessing different cultures and 
ideals, the author selected Egypt, partic- 
ularly in the Hellenistic and Roman pe- 
riods, for his purpose. Here there met and 
mingled such diverse types as Greek, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, and Roman. Of these 
races, the author gives particular attention 
to the Jewish people and their position in 
Egyptian culture. He discusses at length 
the question whether or not the Jews were 
citizens of Alexandria, and comes to the 
conclusion that ‘‘not all Jews but only 
some—how many is uncertain—were cit- 
zens, whereas the majority were not, but 
had an organization of their own compa- 
rable to that of the citizen body”’ (p. 112). 
It was perhaps in Alexandria that anti- 
Semitism had its beginning. The ancient 
enmity between Hebrews and Egyptians 
was revived in the third century B.C., 
when the Egyptian Manetho gave cur- 
rency to the story that the Jews were 
descended from a colony of lepers who had 
been expelled from Egypt for hygienic 
reasons. Others, including the Greek 
Mnaseas, set afloat the popular belief that 
the Jews kept the image of an ass’s head in 
the Temple. Still other literary foes, such 
as Posidonius, Apollonius Molon, and 
Apion, contributed indirectly to the out- 
break of Jewish pogroms in Roman times. 
On the basis of evidence from Philo, 
Josephus, various papyri (such as the fa- 
mous London Papyrus No. 1912, which 
gives the decisions of the Emperor Claud- 
ius regarding the rights and restrictions 
relating to Alexandrians and Jews), Davis 
reconstructs an instructive if sorry ac- 
count of race-riots in Egypt. 

The bibliography is tolerably full, al- 
though one misses the following important 
treatments of the precise subject matter of 
Davis’s book: Théodore Reinach, “L’em- 


pereur Claude et les antisémites Alexand- 
rins,’ Rev. des études juives, 31 (1895), 
161-177; 34 (1897), 296-298; Ulrich Wilc- 
ken, ‘‘Zum alexandrinischen Antisemitis- 
mus,’ Abhandlungen d. kénigl. saschs. 
Akad. d. Wissensch., phil.-hist. KI., 1909, 
pp. 783-839; and Sir H. I. Bell, ‘“Anti- 
Semitism in Alexandria,” J. of Roman 
Studies, 31 (1941), 1-18. Nevertheless, 
students of the intertestamental period as 
well as of the New Testament age will find 
much information of interest in this book. 


Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


CHURCH HISTORY 


A Monument to Saint Jerome; Essays on 
Some Aspects of His Life, Works and In- 
fluence, edited by Francis X. Murphy, 
C.SS.R. Foreword by Cardinal Tisserant. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1952. 
295 pages. $4.50. 


xv+ 


The sixteen hundredth year of the birth 
of St. Jerome (according to the more 
probable of rival chronologies of his life) 
was observed in 1947. It was planned to 
issue the present volume of essays in that 
year as a token of honor to the memory of 
the many-sided doctor of the church. Due 
to various circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the editor, the publication of these 
chapters had to be postponed for five years. 
In spite of this delay, however, the group 
of studies offered here will have permanent 
appeal to students and to the reading public 
generally. 

The subjects of the various essays fall 
chiefly in the categories of the life, works, 
and influence of Jerome. The authors who 
were invited to prepare the essays are noted 
for their special interest and ability in each 
of the several fields. Thus, to mention but 
three of the contributors in particular, 
Ferdinand Cavallera, the author of the 
definitive two volume study, S. Jéréme, sa 
vie et son oeuvre (1922), writes on “The 
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Personality of St. Jerome.’’ No one, per- 
haps, was better able to deal with the sub- 
ject, “St. Jerome and Greek Thought”’ than 
Canon Gustav Bardy, the learned author of 
innumerable books and articles on the first 
six centuries of the Church. M. L. W. 
Laistner, Professor of History at Cornell 
University, brings his profound learning to 
bear upon “The Study of St. Jerome in the 
Early Middle Ages.’’ The others of the 
nine contributors are Eugene Burke, Louis 
N. Hartmann, Francis X. Murphy, Jean- 
Remy Palanque, Edwin A. Quain, and 
Patrick W. Skehan. Their subjects range 
all the way from considering Jerome as a 
spiritual director, as an exegete, as a hu- 
manist, and asa historian, to his evaluation 
of the inroads of the barbarians and his 
concept of the canon of the scriptures. The 
editor of the volume contributes a thumb- 
nail sketch of Jerome in his chapter on 
“The Irascible Hermit.” 

Enough has been said to indicate both 
the competence of the authors and the 
wide range of subjects they consider. 
Oddly enough, however, Jerome’s most 
enduring monument, the Vulgate, receives 
far less attention than it deserves. It is 


referred to in but two of the ten essays, 


and nowhere is consideration given to such 
pressing problems as the type of Old Latin 
text which Jerome revised, the type of old 
Greek manuscripts which he took as his 
models, the debate as to the extent of 
Jerome’s work, not to mention problems 
regarding the fate of the Vulgate after it 
left Jerome’s hands. 

Disappointing as the omission of con- 
sideration of such topics may be to the 
textual critic, the student of history, 
exegesis, and asceticism will find much 
here to instruct and entertain. 


Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


The Anabaptist View of the Church: An In. 
troduction to Sectarian Protestantism. By 
FRANKLIN HAMLIN LITTELL. Chicago: 
American Society of Church History, 
1952. xii+ 148 pages. $2.50. 


This book is important for the sociology 
of religion, ecumenical theology, and the 
history of the Reformation. And for the 
specialized readers of this Journal the 
study is also of particular interest in show- 
ing how certain neglected biblical princi- 
ples found institutional expression in the 
left wing of the Reformation. The author 
indicates, indeed, that the normative prin- 
ciples of Anabaptism are so clearly dis- 
tinguishable from those which shaped the 
contours of State-Church Protestantism, 
that he is prepared to set over against the 
Church of the Reformers (Luther, Zwingli, 
Calvin) ‘‘the Church of the Restitution” 
(p. 74). The latter was pan-German if not 
catholic in its interterritorial fellowship 
and markedly ecumenical in its missionary 
outreach. If ‘“‘Protestant’”’ at, Speyer desig- 
nated those who endorsed the principle of 
cuius regio, eius religio and at the same 
time made common cause with Catholic 
princes in persecuting the radical evan- 
gelicals as guilty of the capital offense of 
“rebaptism”’ (in the revival of the Jus- 
tinianic law), then surely the historian and 
theologian may correctly label Anabaptism 
as a movement distinct from both classical 
Protestantism and Catholicism. 

The author has set for himself the task 
of defining the essence of this movement 
and, having found that it can be grasped 
best in terms of the nature and function o! 
the Anabaptist Church, feels quite prop- 
erly that his book, for all its concentration 
on ecclesiology, remains, as its subtitle 
suggests, an interpretation of the whole 
phenomenon of sixteenth century sectal- 
ianism. To be sure, he cannot devote space 
to rehearsing the general history of the 
movement, but, by devoting a chapter to 
the newly recovered sources and the rival 
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presuppositions of Anabaptist historiogra- 
phy, Dean Littell is able to evoke the 
feeling and movement of the whole half 
century of religious and social ferment and 
thus satisfactorily prepare the reader for a 
careful analysis of a chosen phase. Being 
himself quite sympathetic with Anabap- 
tism, the author is able to get inside the 
heroic chronicles and to overhear the 
courageous court-room testimony of the 
harried heretics, detecting hopes and mo- 
tivations which a hostile observer might 
not be able to transcribe. At the same 
time, standing outside the confines of any 
of the modern denominational survivals of 
the sixteenth century upheaval, he is able 
to include within his purview certain ex- 
cesses, aberrations, and fugitive trends 
which eminent and indefatigable scholars 
among the Mennonites themselves neglect 
or minimize in their otherwise splendid 
efforts to recover the full history of the 
emphases which have survived and are 
today esteemed. Littell, with an eye to 
both the abortive and the renascent ele- 
ments in the movement, holds that the 
task of the present-day historian is much 
like that of the sixteenth century Anabap- 
tists themselves to whom it was only 
gradually given, in the turmoil of internal 
controversy and external apologetic, to 
distinguish the truly restitutive from the 
revolutionary impulses in their upsurge of 
fresh vitality. 

The basic pattern in the Anabaptist 
view of the church is their conception of an 
historic Fall of Apostolic Christianity from 
its pristine perfection after the death of 
Clement of Rome or at least by the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea when the church came under 
the dominance of Constantine. (Menno 
Simons was apparently more conservative 
at this point than others of the left wing 
and identified the fall with the edict of 
Innocent I enforcing infant baptism in 
407.) The second motif in left-wing ec- 
clesiology is the pervasive idea of the resti- 
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tution of all things, a phrase and concept 
drawn from Peter’s temple sermon, Acts 
3:21. Littell draws here upon the rich essay 
of Hans von Schubert to show how pseudo- 
Clementine ideas of a Golden Age of com- 
munism (reproduced and combined with 
Acts 4:32ff. in the forged Decretal V in 
the Pseudo-Isidorian collection of the 
ninth century) is one of the religious and 
supposititiously apostolic sources of the 
Anabaptist and spiritual notion of agapic 
communism. With the restitution of 
spiritual, apostolic Christianity wherein 
the Christian life is centered in the Supper 
observed as a love feast and interpreted as 
the token of Christian sharing, came a 
renewed concern for evangelizing the world 
in the spirit of the apostles, even to the 
point of interest in the “red Indians” 
across the seas. The Great Commission 
becomes thus the third mark of a move- 
ment already extremely mobile and inter- 
national in its scope. Littell shows how 
the medieval pilgrim to the earthly Jeru- 
salem, the apostolic missionary dispatched 
from the church of the ‘‘saints,”’ and the 
Ante-Nicene martyr who owned citizenship 
in the heavenly city (along with the medie- 
val “‘heretic’’-confessor of evangelical piety) 
became fused in the typical sixteenth cen- 
tury Anabaptist who, “living loose from 
the world,” proclaimed the coming of a new 
Jerusalem and thereby imperilled the 
natural orders which both the Protestant 
Reformers and the Catholic princes sought 
to preserve in a revolutionary age. Suffer- 
ing witness in a hostile world was for the 
Anabaptist pilgrim-missioner that substan- 
tiation or confirmation of redemption which 
salvatory faith was for the Lutheran or 
economic success for the much later Puri- 
tan. Within the suffering, missionary con- 
venticles and colonies, Littell notes the 
conflict between inspired and elected lead- 
ership, the Anabaptist analogue to the 
struggle between charismatic and succes- 
sional leadership in the Ante-Nicene period. 
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Eschatological intensity, conviction as to 
the fallen state of even the so-called re- 
formed state-churches, confidence in their 
own restitution as spirit-impelled, and a 
consequent compulsion on the part of each 
believer to suffer as a missionary denuncia- 
tor of the old and harbinger of the new, 
such are the four motifs into which Littell 
sees the Anabaptist movement resolved; 
and to each of these four in succession he 
devotes a richly documented chapter follow- 
ing his historiographical introduction. 

An unexpected richness of the book are 
the occasional judgments on the present 
life of the churches stemming from the 
upheaval as seen in the perspective of their 
historical development. Littell remarks in 
connection with American Mennonites that 
‘“‘we are forced to the conclusion that cul- 
tural enclaves which have lost their mis- 
sionary passion and sense of a new world 
to come are hardly more true to original 
Anabaptism than those [Mennonites in 
Europe] who have acclimated themselves 


to commerce and warring (93).’’ He notes 
elsewhere that “‘The original heightened 


tension between the ‘Church’ and the 
‘World’ has deteriorated into a tension 
between the eighteenth century and the 
twentieth century (71).”’ 


GEORGE HUNTSTON WILLIAMS 
Harvard Divinity School 


A History of Unitarianism. Vol. II. In 
Transylvania, England, and America. By 
EarRL Morse WILBUR. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1952. 518 
pages. $7.50. 


This is the second and concluding volume 
of Professor Wilbur’s history of Unitarian- 
ism. Denominational histories always suffer 
from an arbitrary limitation of interest 
which ignores the interdenominational char- 
acter of most significant religious move- 
ments. On the other hand, they are indis- 
pensable to the reconstruction of the total 


story of religious life. The present work js 
one of the best of the genre. It is a careful, 
detailed, and sympathetic account of three 
different attempts to make the Christian 
faith intelligible and defensible. The story 
of the Unitarian movement in Transylvania 
is not as well known as the somewhat 
kindred movements in Old and New Eng. 
land and for that reason may be of greater 
interest, but the story of American Uni- 
tarianism is of far more importance because 
of the influence which New England as a 
whole has exerted in American life. The 
only real disappointment of the book is the 
failure of the author to include any discus- 
sion of twentieth century trends and devel- 
opments. ‘Real history,’”’ he says, “has 
to be written in the past tense, and if it 
attempts to deal with the present it is 
liable to be merely a chronicle of what is 
still in process.’”” Even a chronicle, how- 
ever, has its values, and it is to be hoped 
that Professor Wilbur can be prevailed 
upon to add one more volume to his history. 
WINTHROP S. HupDsoN 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Lost Churches of China. By LEONARD 
M. OUTERBRIDGE. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1952. 237 pages. 
$3.50. 


The western Christian world has been 
stunned by the incredibly swift collapse o/ 
the modern missionary enterprise in China 
and the spectacle of the Christian Church 
and its educated leaders almost completely 
made captive to the purposes and pro- 
gram of the Communist People’s Govern- 
ment. Leonard Outerbridge sets out to 
explain this baffling situation. Repudiating 
the comforting simplification which would 
lay it all at the door of the diabolical 
cleverness of Communism guided by the 
hand of Russia, he embarks upon a search- 
ing analysis of the repeated failures mark- 
ing the close of each of the five eras 0 
Christianity’s effort to root itself in China. 
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Marshaling the story of each of these 
efforts, the first Nestorian advance in 
T’ang times, the second Nestorian wave 
under the Mongols, the first Franciscan 
mission, the Jesuit missions of the Ming 
and early Manchu periods, and finally the 
great century and a half of modern Protes- 
tant and Catholic missions, he essays an 
inquiry into the reasons which brought 
suppression or expulsion at the close of each. 
This broadens under his pen into an inter- 
pretation of the Christian philosophy of 
history, a philosophy for Christian missions, 
and eventuates in a prophetic summons to 
the western churches humbly to learn the 
lessons of this history. 

Outerbridge finds two major reasons for 
this repeated story of eclipse: one, the 
persistent foreignness of the presentation 
of Christianity coupled with insufficient 
respect for and utilization of China’s 
classical religio-ethical concepts, and, or, 
the other, its too close identification with 
political forces, thus involving Christianity 
in their fate when reaction set in. In the 
recent humiliating reversal at the hands of 
the Communists, Christian missions must 
accept a fair share of responsibility. It is 
they which have set in motion the multiple 
revolution in the fabric of modern China’s 
life. ‘We have ploughed the soil, not 
Russia, in which the Communist seed has 
been sown.”’ Further it is largely we that 
have shaken China loose from its moorings 
in the ethico-social teachings of Confucius, 
broken his authority and created a spiritual 
void into which Communism has moved. 
The missionary church in China has 
mirrored the error of the church at home— 
particularly in America—giving to revolu- 
tionary China too much of the social and 
practical fruits of Christian faith as its es- 
sentials and not imparting the creative 
spiritual core of the gospel of God in Christ. 
lt was a spiritually rootless young China, 
Swept up into the passionate loyalty of the 
Communist credo, determined to avenge 
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the deep hurt to their national self-esteem 
by the unforgivable betrayal of Yalta, 
that repudiated America and her allies, 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Western Church. 

Such is the picture and analysis Outer- 
bridge gives us, based on earlier experiences 
as a missionary in China, a term as a mis- 
sion board executive, a return to China for 
a period following 1949 to study these very 
problems and his specific historical studies. 
Specialists will disagree with him on some 
details and the whole book will surely 
arouse debate. But its reading is a tonic to 
faith as well as an important interpretation 
of why the Churches in China are “‘lost.”’ 


LyMAN V. Capy 
Fisk University 


The Quest for Christian Unity. By ROBERT 
S. BILHEIMER. New York: Association 
Press, 1952. 181 pages. $2.50. 


This book does little to clarify “‘the quest 
for Christian unity’ and makes its own 


contribution to that ‘superficiality’? which 
the author ascribes to American participa- 
tion in ecumenical discussions. The major 
confusion of the book stems from its strange 
use of the category ‘free church.”’ The use 
of this term is defensible as a label to de- 
note nontheological churches of the free 


spirit such as the Unitarians. It is also 
frequently used, with less justification and 
little meaning, as a label for congrega- 
tionally organized denominations. The 
most useful and meaningful use of the 
term, however, has been to describe those 
churches which are free of a state connec- 
tion. Dr. Bilheimer, unfortunately, has 
not restricted himself to any of these three 
commonly accepted usages. He uses the 
term ‘“‘free church” to make a distinction 
between denominations which supposedly 
represent a classical Protestant tradition 
and those which do not. To the former 
category he assigns the Protestant Epis- 
copal, the Lutheran, and the Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches. The ‘‘free church”’ 
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category serves as a catch-all to embrace 
“the remainder, nearly two hundred” 
denominations. Yet, it is this heterogeneous 
conglomeration that supposedly has placed 
its distinctive stamp upon American Chris- 
tianity. So used, to denote something in 
opposition to the main currents of Reforma- 
tion thought, the term free church obscures 
the fact that Baptists, Congregationalists, 
and Low Anglicans were as firm in their 
Calvinism as were the Presbyterians, and 
this was true only to a lesser degree of the 
Quakers. As a result, Dr. Bilheimer fails 
to recognize that a major influence shaping 
the common American Protestantism which 
he seeks so hard to explain was Calvinism— 
more precisely the Calvinist-Reformed- 
Puritan tradition. This fundamental 
theological agreement, in turn, explains 
the essentially irenic spirit and considerable 
amount of codperative activity which, on 
the whole, has characterized the relation- 
ship of the Protestant denominations in 
America. 

This basic confusion has led the author to 
posit a denominational antagonism which 
did not exist to the degree which be sug- 
gests. ‘‘Even in the early days of our coun- 
try Christians were for the most part not 
even on speaking terms with each other 
across their denominational barriers, un- 
less it was to hurl an almost unbelievably 
violent invective at their fellow members 
of the Body of Christ. With only one or 
two notable exceptions, they did not co- 
operate with each other that the world 
might believe.’’ This is simply not true. 
Equally false is the suggestion that “the 
great development” toward Christian unity 
“has occurred roughly between 1900 and 
the present.” A more realistic appraisal 
would suggest that the last fifty years, far 
from providing any reason for smugness 
and self-righteousness, have witnessed a 
progressive displacement of codéperative 
activities by an interest in denominational 
aggrandizement. Apart from stated pro- 
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cedures for the meeting of the top echelon 
of denominational officials, the brave show 
of Christian solidarity displayed in union 
Thanksgiving and Good Friday services 
represents the principal survival of the 
great tide of codperative activity which 
characterized the late nineteenth century. 

One is surprised that Dr. Bilheimer finds 
the discovery by theologians behind the 
iron curtain of the “importance of social 
forces of all kinds upon our Christian think- 
ing and behavior” so novel. For at least 
forty years this ‘‘socio-historical approach” 
has been the staple fare of church history 
classes in our seminaries. Despite its very 
great utility as a methodological tool, 
American church historians have become 
acutely aware of its dangers as well as of its 
values. 


WINTHROP S. Hupson 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 


Sufism. An Account of the Mystics of Islam. 
By ARTHUR J. ARBERRY. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. 141 
pages. $2.00. 


Islamic mysticism, or Sufism, constitutes 
a major facet of the religion of Allah and 
seldom fails to command at least a chapter 
in any book treating the historical develop- 
ment of Islam. It seems quite appropriate, 
therefore, that we now have an entire 
volume by a noted Islamicist addressing the 
topic of Sufism in a systematic manner. 

The present work by Prof. Arberry, the 
second volume in the Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West series, is a small 
volume written not for the expert alone 
but primarily for the interested student. 
The goal of the author has been to tell in 2 
unified and self-contained fashion the in- 
teresting story of the Muslim Sufis by sur- 
veying their outstanding leaders and major 
literary sources. The material receives sym- 
pathetic and competent handling by Prof. 
Arberry who traces the phenomenon 0! 
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Sufism from its premature 7th century 
seeds in the time of Muhammad through 
its centuries of flowering to its period of 
decay dating roughly from the beginnings 
of the Ottoman Empire at the end of the 
14th century. The treatment throughout 
is suggestive and stimulating rather than 
exhaustive or overly systematic. The 
primary focus in the presentation falls on 
the Sufi devotional literature which is 
quoted liberally throughout. 

One should not expect to find new essen- 
tial material in such short compass. Nor 
has the author attempted to relate the 
Sufis’ strivings up the mystical path of 
personal communion with Allah to other 
contemporary developments in the history 
of Islam. Rather it is enough that in 141 
pages the reader is given a short historical 
capsule containing excellent selections from 
Sufi literature and a brief resume of Sufism 
proper with its ascetic, puritanical, other- 
worldly, poverty-practising, God-intoxi- 
cated mystics. 


JEROME J. FUSSELL 
G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Toward Spiritual Security. By WESNER 
FALLAW. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1952. 192 pages. $3.00. 


The central theme of this valuable book 
is ‘Spiritual Security.’ It is based on the 
idea that man was created for fellowship, 
and that such fellowship is indispensable to 
his spiritual security. This theme is de- 
veloped by the author in a cogent and 
scholarly way. Dr. Fallaw has had a great 
deal of experience in this field and has to 
his credit a number of books dealing with 
similar problems. 

We are reminded that modern society, 
with its mass-production lines and imper- 
sonal relationships, has deprived man of 
teal communion with his fellowmen. We 
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are faced with the paradoxical situation of 
mass mentality and ‘‘rugged”’ individual- 
ism, none of which is conducive to true fel- 
lowship. It is true that there is a super- 
abundance of various organizations, fra- 
ternities, and clubs, which should make for 
fellowship. But the truth of the matter is 
that the relationships in these groups are 
artificial and mechanical. The author says 
that two things are necessary to remedy this 
appalling situation. First, the individual 
must learn how to grow spiritually. Second, 
he must realize that such growth can only 
take place within the context of the family, 
the neighborhood, and the church. Since 
man’s emotional security depends u!ti- 
mately upon his religious security, the 
interrelation between these groups must be 
genuine and of a personal nature. 

The first half of the book is concerned 
with the general problem of group rela- 
tionships. The author accepts the thesis 
that man is essentially a ‘“‘socius,’’ a con- 
cept akin to the Old Testament idea of the 
covenant-relationship. This idea is fully 
developed by the author, and substantiated 
with many illustrations and reports from 
actual experience. We are impressed with 
the fact that spiritual security can only be 
accomplished through mutual reciprocity 
which issues in mutual love and under- 
standing. Concrete suggestions are offered 
as to how this can be accomplished. 

The basic unit is of course, the family. It 
is in the family that the child learns and 
actually experiences the sense of security. 
Such security is ensured through mutual 
respect and love among the _ parents, 
through mutual trust and understanding 
among the different members of the fam- 
ily, and through proper guidance and edu- 
cation. When such conditions obtain in the 
family there is a sporting chance that the 
individual may secure spiritual maturity 
for himself. 

To ensure proper development of spirit- 
ual security, there must exist a face-to-face 
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relationship within his community. The 
author suggests the formation of neighbor- 
hood groups for the purpose of discussing 
common problems and the sharing of 
mutual ideas and ideals. Such group meet- 
ings engender mutual trust and respect, and 
provide wider outlets for individual ex- 
pression. Men and women of different 
racial and religious background learn to 
live together like mature persons. 

The second half of the book deals with 
the problem of religious education through 
church-family relations. It is only when the 
church and family work as a single unit 
with common aims, that proper religious 
education is possible. We are offered some 
very valuable suggestions for inter-church 
codperation on the community rather than 
on the denominational level. There is too 


much overlapping, particularly in smaller 
communities, by the existence of different 
denominational churches, all of which help 
to perpetuate prejudices, thus minimizing 
the possibility for spiritual growth. 


The 
different churches within a given com- 
munity should learn to share their talents 
for the spiritual benefit of the whole com- 
munity. These suggestions should be taken 
more seriously by the religious leaders, and 
steps should be taken to implement them 
in the work of the church. The author is 
to be commended for a job well done. 
Louis SHEIN 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 
Carleton Place, Ontario 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Religious Perspectives in College Teaching. 
By Hoxie N. FAIRCHILD e al. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952. 
vii + 460 pages. $4.50. 


The last decade has witnessed the re- 
markable growth of a genuine faculty 
Christian movement. Drawing much of 
its inspiration from similar developments 
abroad, the movement in this country has 
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been characterized by numerous denomi- 
national and non-denominational confer- 
ences at both national and local levels. 
These conferences reached their culmina- 
tion in October, 1952, in the formation of 
the Faculty Christian Fellowship. The 
official journal of the Fellowship, The 
Christian Scholar, will make its debut 
shortly. 

Among the needs of faculty members 
which this movement seeks to meet is that 
of relating religion to the various areas of 
knowledge. Religious Perspectives in Col- 
lege Teaching, sponsored by The Hazen 
Foundation, makes a major contribution in 
this field. In addition to a perceptive in- 
troduction by Professor George Thomas, of 
Princeton University, the volume contains 
chapters by thirteen distinguished scholars 
representing the major disciplines of a 
liberal arts curriculum. Each contributor 
deals with the relevance of religion to his 
own field and with the opportunities and 
problems confronting the teacher who 
seeks to make his vocation a Christian one. 
Together, they discuss such questions as 
these: Does a religious perspective enable 
one to be a better scholar? How valid is 
the ideal of objectivity? To what extent 
and in what ways should the teacher ex- 
press his religious convictions? What at- 
titudes should characterize the Christian 
teacher in his relationships with students’ 

Noteworthy is the able articulation o! 
basic aspects of the Christian faith by 
these specialists in other fields—especially 
by Boulding, the economist, Harbison, the 
historian, and Fairchild, whose field is Eng- 
lish literature. One appreciates also the 
humble attitude characteristic of these 
authors in reference to their own disciplines. 
For example, the professor of music recog: 
nizes that not ‘“‘all who wish to lead the 
spiritual life can increase their spiritual 
capacity through music,” and the natural 
scientists readily admit the limitations 0 
their methods. 
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Valid objection can be made to minor 
aspects of certain of the essays. The pro- 
fessor of music repeatedly assumes that the 
existence of an exception invalidates a 
general rule, and the psychologist makes a 
too facile reference to conscientious objec- 
tion to war as a manifestation of irrational- 
itv. One regrets that the anthropologist 
did not suggest in her brilliant essay the 
answers one might give to a student whose 
faith is shaken by a comparative study of 
different cultures. But the important poirt 
is that these essays contain a wealth of 
background material and specific sugges- 
tions regarding how a college teacher can 
witness effectively to the Christian faith. 

PHILLips P. MOULTON 

Union Theological Seminary 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Dead Sea Scrolls: A Preliminary Sur- 
vey. By A. Dupont-SoMMER.  Trans- 
lated by E. MARGARET ROWLEY. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1952. 100 pages. 
Originally published in French under the 
title, Les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte 
(Paris: 1950). $1.50. 


Professor Dupont-Sommer’s little book 
is written in clear and non-technical lan- 
guage, and yet it is a scholarly contribution 
to the interpretation of the Dead Sea 
scrolls. 


The author retells the familiar story of 
the discovery of the manuscripts and then 
deals with each of the documents which 
have been published to date. He also in- 
cludes a welcome chapter on the Damascus 
Document, which was discovered in a 
Karaite Genizah in Cairo in 1896 and pub- 
lished by Schechter in 1910. The discussion 
of the two Isaiah scrolls (chapter two) is 
brief and of little significance. 

The closing two chapters contain many 
suggestive, and some quite rash, ideas. The 
author definitely identifies the sect with the 
Essenes (pp. 85-96) and draws some highly 
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speculative conclusions regarding the possi- 
ble relationship between this Essenism and 
Christianity. 

The reviewer must content himself with a 
list of some of the conclusions of the author 
and a brief criticism of one of these. 1. The 
Habakkuk commentary is dated to the year 
41 B.C. (p. 31). 2. The Wicked Priest is 
Aristobulus II in some passages (pp. 34-37) ; 
in others he is Hyrcanus II (pp. 37-41). 
3. The Master of Justice was persecuted 
and put to death by Aristobulus II, some- 
time within the period 67-63 B.C. (pp. 34- 
35). 4. The Damascus Document comes 
from the same Essene sect and is to be 
dated to the general period 45-40 B.C. 
(pp. 56-57). 5. The sect’s mysticism is 
greatly influenced by the Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism of this period (pp. 92-93). 6. The 
martyred Master of Justice has served, 
probably, as a prototype of certain Old 
Testament figures, among them the ‘‘Serv- 
ant of the Lord”’ in Second Isaiah (p. 96); 
he has also influenced the figure drawn by 
the early Church of the Fourrder of Chris- 
tianity (pp. 99-100). 7. The manuscripts 
were probably hidden in the cave in A.D. 
66-70 (p. 20). 

Our critical question concerns the sup- 
posed martyrdom of the Master of Justice. 
The author has given his views on this 
point in a subsequent article,'! but in the 
reviewer's opinion he has by no means 
established his case. In the present volume 
his evidence does not go beyond some 
obscure references in the Habakkuk com- 
mentary (on Hab. 2:15, 2:7 and 1:13b) and 
some inferences drawn from the Messianic 
titles in the Damascus Document (‘Uni- 
que,’ ‘Unique Master,’ ‘Unique Founder,’ 
‘Anointed One,’ etc. See pp. 63-64). The 
author admits that in the Damascus Docu- 
ment ‘‘no details are given about his tragic 
end” (p. 63). At their maximum, the 
references from the Habakkuk commentary 


1 “‘Le Maitre de justice fut-il mis 4 mort?” (Vetus 
Testamentum, I, 3 [July 1951], pp. 200-215). 
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suggest that the Master of Justice was 
persecuted and humiliated by the Wicked 
Priest. From such a fragmentary text as 
Hab. 2:7 and commentary, no conclusion is 
justifiable, in the reviewer’s opinion. The 
author’s translation of the verb ’abhdtha 
(‘abhitha) as “‘thou hast dared” (p. 27; 
cf. n. 2) is quite unjustified. And if he has 
gone beyond the evidence in his assumption 
that the Master of Justice was martyred, 
then many of his other conclusions are 
quite without foundation. 
WALTER HARRELSON 
Andover Newton Theological School 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


The Upanishads, A New Translation, Vol- 
umeII. BySwAMINIKHILANANDA. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. x+ 
390 pages. $4.50. 


This translation of three Upanishads, the 
Svetasvatara, Prasna, and Mandukya, is a 
welcome addition to the four, Katha, Isa, 
Kena, and Mundaka, translated in the 
first volume. Scholars and laymen alike 
will appreciate this able, accurate, and re- 
markably clear presentation of Upanishadic 
thought in English. Readers will find 
Nikhilananda’s introductions to each of the 
Upanishads informative and helpful. Per- 
haps the greatest significance of both vol- 
umes for lay readers is Nikhilananda’s own 
summary interpretations of Vedantist 
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thought in his lengthy introductions. Vol- 
ume I devotes a hundred pages to Vedantist 
metaphysics and epistemology, and Volume 
II contains thirty-four pages to Hindu 
ethics. These are masterly summaries. 

After discussing the ethics of the Upani- 
shads, of Jainism and Buddhism, of the 
orthodox schools, i.e., Nyaya, Vaiseshika, 
Samkya, Yoga, Purva-mimamsa, dualistic 
and non-dualistic Vedanta, Nikhilananda 
ventures some general conclusions concern- 
ing Hindu ethics: ‘The goal of life is not the 
attainment of ethical perfection through 
moral action, but rather liberation from the 
dual conflicts of the phenomenal world and 
the attainment of supreme felicity.” “‘All 
Hindu philosophers agree that faith, knowl- 
edge, and work are necessary disciplines for 
the attainment of liberation.”” ‘‘Hinduism 
advocates renunciation im action, not re- 
nunciation of action.’’ A critique of West- 
ern ethical and religious concern for moral 
laws is implied in Nikhilananda’s assertion: 
‘‘As long as a man regards himself as a part 
of this world of contradiction and identifies 
himself with it, he must follow moral law. 
But the religious prophets and seers of India 
tell us that there is another part of man, his 
real Self, which transcends contradictions 
and is therefore perfect. The goal of ethics 
is, in the Hindu view, to show man the way 
to rediscover that real Self. There lies its 
true mission.” 


ARCHIE J]. BAHM 
University of New Mexico 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Medieval Philosophy. By FREDERICK COPLESTON. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 194 pages. 
$2.75. 


The author of this most interesting volume had 
two aims in mind in writing it. He was concerned 
first of all with the historical account of the very 
prolific period known as the Middle Ages. This 
historical account should remove the erroneous as- 
sumption on the part of some students of modern 
philosophy that it is possible to make a leap from 
Plato and Aristotle to Francis Bacon without refer- 
ence to the medieval period. A study of this period 
reveals to a remarkable degree the continuity which 
exists between the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and the modern period. Descartes for instance, who 
is generally regarded as the father of modern philos- 
ophy, began his studies in the scholastic tradition. 

The second aim of the author is the study of 
medieval philosophy for its own sake. But here the 
modern student encounters two difficulties. First, 
medieval philosophy is closely linked up with theol- 
ogy, for the medieval philosophers were also theolo- 
gians, and the connection was inevitable. Then, 
there is the difficulty in terminology and language, 
which create a barrier for the modern student. The 
author points out these difficulties and seeks to 
remove them by clarifying the position of the me- 
dievals as well as their terminology. A knowledge 
of Aristotelianism is absolutely essential to an under- 
standing of their terminology, while medieval 
philosophy is the sine qua non for a proper under- 
standing of their philosophical position. 

The volume is authoritative and scholarly, and 
while it will never take the place of Gilson’s ex- 
haustive work ‘‘The Spirit of Mediaeval Philoso- 
phy,” it will nontheless fill a necessary need, espe- 
cially among undergraduate students who wish to 
have a concise but authoritative book on the subject. 
The author succeeded in providing just such a book. 

Louis SHEIN 

St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 

Carleton Place, Ontario 


Humanistic Ethics. By GARDNER WILLIAMS. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. xii + 223 
pages. $3.75. 


Here are the vigorous views of a professor con- 
cerning various aspects of humanism, ethics, and 
religion. The reasoning is forthright, logical, and 
incisive. The author acknowledges the kinship of 


some main ideas with those of the late Dewitt H. 
Parker (especially in Human Values). The name 
adopted for this ethical view is ‘‘hedonic individual 
relativism.” 

He builds on a metaphysics of emergent evolu- 
tionary naturalism. ‘‘The ultimate reality of meta- 
physical absolute or supreme being is structured 
energy, which has always existed, and will always 
exist. . . . All emergent spiritual qualities have a 
biological basis.”’ 

Long-run satisfaction is the highest good, and 
individuals are the ultimate consumers. ‘‘Man’s 
highest good is that which would be most deeply 
satisfactory to man in the long run. In one sense 
it is purely individual, and in another universal. It 
is that to which man can give, rationally, the last 
full measure of devotion.” 

Since good and duty are primarily individual con- 
cerns, ‘‘every individual has a duty, from his own 
point of view, to attain as nearly as possible: (1) 
his own maximum satisfaction in the long run; (2) 
that of those whom he loves, to the extent that he 
loves them; (3) that of those who will help him, to 
the extent that they will help; (4) that of those who 
will codperate, so far as they will codperate. ... 
Love and selfish prudence are the only possible 
motives. Love seeks the welfare of others as an end. 
Prudence seeks it as a means.”’ Inasmuch as all other 
persons are also human individuals, social duty 
derives from individual duty, and is very real but 
secondary. 

Having elaborated upon love as a major human 
interest, numerous other persistent interests are 
discussed, perhaps treating them a little too much 
after the older pattern of ‘‘instincts.’’ Determinism 
and freedom of the will are reconciled. ‘‘A free will 
is a successful participation in natural causation, not 
an escape therefrom.” The author conceives living 
as a fine art, embodying the satisfaction of a variety 
of desires, the use of reason along the way, the 
embodiment of plan and considerable harmony in a 
rounded career, meaningful in itself and, secondarily, 
socially significant. 

Horace T. Hour 

Ohio University 


The Presence of the Kingdom. By JACQUES ELLUL. 
Translated by Olive Wyon. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1952. 153 pages, $2.50. 


A French Professor of Law at Bordeaux here 
presents a significant contribution to our literature 
on the relationship of the Christian to the world. 
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Five short, compact and provocative essays set 
forth his thinking on the Christian Ethic: (I) The 
Christian in the World, (11) Revolutionary Chris- 
tianity, (II1) The Ends and the Means, (IV) The 
Problem of Communication, and (V) Prologue and 
Conclusion. 

The follower of Christ has a unique function to 
perform. He must always be a sign for Christ. The 
Christian ethic is an ‘‘agonistic’’ way of life, not a set 
of rules, not even principles, but an ever-changing 
procedure based upon the demands of the immediate 
but always reflecting the ethical demands of God. 
The Christian by placing himself between life’s two 
currents—the will of God and the will of the world— 
hopes by moral transformation to resolve the con- 
flict between the church and the world. Such moral 
transformation is revolutionary Christianity at its 
best. The solution of the problem of ends and means 
is to live with the Holy Spirit ‘‘working with us, ex- 
pressing himself in our actual life, through our 
words, our habits, and our decisions’”’ (p. 95). 

Ellul has given us a stimulating volume. His 
theological outlook and training are evident. It is 
his desire that we return to the spiritual framework 
which our age has lost. Truly, this is needed. The 
problem of the Christian Ethic is one of our peren- 
nials, and as we struggle with it, this little volume 
will lend its support. 

WILLIAM CARDWELL PROUT 

The Methodist Church, 

Howell, Michigan 


BIBLICAL HEBREW 


Early Hebrew Orthography, a Study of the Epigraphic 
Evidence by FRANK Moore Cross, JR., and Davip 
NoEL FREEDMAN. New Haven: American Oriental 
Society, 1952. vii + 77 pages. $2.50. 


At the present time there remain several areas of 
Old Testament research, among them our knowledge 


of biblical Hebrew, that need further painstaking 
investigation. It may seem strange that all facets of 
Hebrew phonology, morphology and syntax have 
not been thoroughly examined, but such is the case. 
The fact that biblical Hebrew is concentrated in one 
major corpus, the Old Testament,—with only a very 
small number of contemporary Hebrew texts for 
comparative study—presents a major problem. A 
second difficulty is that, though great strides have 
been made in the study of cognate Semitic languages 
in recent years, there has not been as complete an 
evaluation of the linguistic data for Hebrew as there 
should have been. With new linguistic evidence ap- 
pearing at frequent intervals, the need for fresh 
approaches to old problems is always helpful and 
welcome. 

We are thankful for the present and proposed 
work in early Hebrew orthography by Professors 
Cross and Freedman, who studied under the dis- 
tinguished Semitist, Professor William F. Albright. 
With the recently discovered Dead Sea Scrolls mak- 
ing reéxamination of Hebrew orthography impera- 
tive, the authors have brought forth the present 
study at a strategic time. Realizing the paucity of 
epigraphic material in early non-Biblical Hebrew— 
limited to a calendar (Gezer), an inscription on a 
tunnel wall (Siloam), a few ostraca (Lachish, Sa- 
maria), and a number of seals—they have turned 
to inscriptions in the cognate languages, Phoenician, 
Aramaic and Moabite. 

The source scholar will find in this work a careful 
collation and appraisal of extant epigraphic material 
heretofore scattered throughout numerous journals 
and books. The teacher on the college level will find 
the Appendix and Excursus stimulating. Professors 
Cross and Freedman are to be commended on their 
timely work. We eagerly await the promised sequel 
to this volume for further clarification and inter- 
pretation of the conclusions. 

WILLIAM H. RossELL 

Central Baptist Seminary 
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Books Recetved 


(Books marked with an * will be reviewed in forthcoming issues of the Journal. Other books are hereby 


acknowledged. ) 


*Bentzen, Aage, Daniel. Handbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment, Erste Reihe 19. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1952. 88 pages. DM 6.10. 

Berndt, Ronald M., Djanggawul. An Aboriginal 
Religious Cult of North-eastern Arnhem Land. 
Full Illustrated. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. xxiii + 320 pages. $7.50. 

Bible for Boys and Girls, The. New York: The 
Philosophical Library. 1953. viii+576 pages. 
$3.50. 

*Bilheimer, Robert S., The Quest for Christian 
Unity. New York: Association Press, 1952. 181 
pages. $2.50. 

*Bryden, James D., Letters to Mark. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 150 pages. $2.00. 

Buttrick, George A., Commentary Editor, The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volume 10. Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Ephesians. Nashville and New York, 1953. 
749 pages. $8.75. 

*Clarke, W. K. Lowther, Concise Bible Commentary. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. 996 
pages. $7.00. 

‘Cross, Frank Moore, Jr. and Freedman, David 
Noel, Early Hebrew Orthography. American 
Oriental Series, Vol. 36. New Haven: American 
Oriental Society, 1952. 77 pages. No price given. 

Davies, John Trevor, Lord of All. Nashville and 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 
175 pages. $2.00. 

Fisher, Galen M., John R. Mott, Architect of Co- 
operation and Unity. New York: Association 
Press, 1953. 214 pages. $3.50. 

‘Gard, Donald H., The Exegetical Method of the 
Greek Translator of the Book of Job. Philadelphia: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 1952. 107 pages. 
$1.50. 

‘Gordon, Cyrus H., Introduction to Old Testament 
Times. Ventnor, New Jersey: Ventnor Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1953. vii + 312 pages. $4.75. 

*Hart, J. Stephen, A Companion to St. John’s Gospel. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 
viii + 215 pages. $2.00. 

Hawkinson, John L., We the Few. New York: Ex- 
position Press, Inc., 1952. 376 pages. $3.50. 

*Hopper, Stanley Romaine, Ed., Spiritual Problems 
in Contemporary Literature. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. xvi + 298 pages. $3.00. 

‘Irwin, William A., The Old Testament, Keystone of 
Human Culture. New York: Henry Schumann, 
1952. 293 pages. $4.00. 


*Kasher, Menachem M., Encyclopedia of Biblical 
Interpretation. New York: American Biblical 
Encyclopedia Society, Inc., 1953.  xxi+ 262 
pages. $6.50. 

Kepler, Thomas S., Editor. Living Selections from 
the Great Devotional Classics. 11 books. Approx. 
34-40 pages each. Nashville: The Upper Room, 
1908 Grand Ave., 1953. 10c each; box of 11 book- 
lets, $1.00. 

*Knox, Ronald A., Commentary on the Gospels. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1952. xviii + 284 pages. 
$3.75. 

Krimsky, Joseph Hayyim, A Doctor's Soliloquy. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. xiii + 116 
pages. $2.75. 

Ladd, George E., Crucial Questions about the King- 
dom of God. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1952. 193 pages. $3.00. 

Lee, Charles H., Divine Direction or Chaos? New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 98 pages. 
$3.00. 

*Lindeskog, Gésta, Studien zum Neutestamenilichen 
Schopfungsgedanken. 1. Uppsala: Uppsala Uni- 
versitets Arsskrift, 1952. 301 pages. 22kr. 

*Lowrie, Walter, Action in the Liturgy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. xi+ 303 pages. XI 
Plates. $4.75. 

*Mackay, John A., God’s Order. The Ephesian Let- 
ter and This Present Time. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. 214 pages. $3.00. 

*Martin, Hugh, The Beatitudes. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. 92 pages. $1.00. 

Methodist Church, Board of Education, Twelfth 
Year Book, 1952. Annual Report and Proceed- 
ings. 

Moule, C. F. D., The Language of the New Testa- 
ment, New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1952. 30 pages. 50c. 

*Nelson, J. Robert (Editor), The Christian Student 
and the University. New York: Association Press, 
1953. 88 pages. $1.25. 

, The Christian Student and 
the Church. New York: Association Press, 1953. 
86 pages. $1.25. 


, The Christian Student and 
the World Struggle. New York: Association Press, 
1953. 81 pages. $1.25. 

Peel, Olive, Olive Peel Bible. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1952. 381 pages. $3.00. 
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*Phillips, J. B., The Gospels Translated into Modern 
English. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. x + 243 pages. $2.75. 

Rivera, Alejandro Tapia y, Enardo and Rosael, An 
Allegorical Novella. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. xix + 56 pages. $2.75. 

Saarisuu, Arvi Henry, Pilgrimage to 
Poems by the Author. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1952. 128 pages. $2.50. 

Scher, Andrew R., The Book of Life Opened. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1952. 212 pages. $3.00. 

*Siwek, Paul, The Enigma of the Hereafter. New 


America. 


York; Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. xiv + 140 
pages. $3.00. 

’t Hooft, W. A. Visser, Christianity, Race and South 
African People. Report on an Ecumenical Visit. 
New York: National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. A., 1953. 33 pages. 25c each. 

*Weatherhead, Leslie B., The Resurrection and the 


Life. New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1953. 60 pages. $1.00. 

*Welch, Adam C., Kings and Prophets of Israel. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 264 
pages. $4.75. 

*Welch, Claude, In This Name. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. xiii + 313 pages. $3.50. 

*Wheeler, Post, The Sacred Scriptures of the Jap- 
anese. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1952. 
xlvi + 562 pages. $10.00. 

*Yerkes, Royden Keith, Sacrifice in Greek and 
Roman Religions and Early Judaism. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. xix + 266 pages. 
$3.50. 

Young, Edward J., My Servants the Prophets. 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1952. 231 pages. $3.00. 

Young, William, Toward a Reformed Philosophy. 
Grand Rapids, Mich: Piet Hein Publishers, 1952. 
155 pages. Price not given. 
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The Assoctation 


REPORT OF THE N.A.B.I. SECRETARY (1952) 


The forty-third annual business meeting of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors was 
called to order by President Charles S. Braden at 
9 a.m. on Monday, December 29, 1952, in room 214 
of Union Theological Seminary. 

Professor Braden began the meeting by welcom- 
ing the members present. After this introductory 
word of greeting to the members the minutes of last 
year's business meeting were approved as published 
in the Journal of April, 1952. 

The president then asked for the annual report of 
the placement secretary, Professor Bernhard Ander- 
son, who was unable to attend the meetings and who 
had sent, therefore, a written report to be read at the 
meeting. Professor Anderson sent in his resignation 
as placement secretary with regrets and stated two 
major problems recognized by the committee. The 
first concerned the encouraging of administrators to 
make use of the placement service of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors and in this con- 
nection the committee suggested that members of the 
society help the committee by urging deans, depart- 
ments and presidents to write to the chairman of the 
committee when vacancies occurred and that various 
sectional organizations of the Association help to 
promote the work of this office. The second major 
problem concerned the relation between the national 
placement office and the Association sections and in 
this regard the committee suggested that the actual 
administration of placement should be kept in the 
central office and that regional assistants help in the 
work of promotion. Professor Anderson’s report was 
accepted and the members of the Association ex- 
pressed regret that the pressure of other work made 
it impossible for Professor Anderson to continue the 
administration of the placement business. Dr. 
David G. Bradley of Duke University was sug- 
gested to replace Professor Anderson as chairman 
of the placement committee. Since the appointment 
ismade annually no action was needed. 

The report of the committee on audio-visual edu- 
cation followed. The chairman of this committee, 
Dr. John Trever, was unable to be present and re- 
ported that he was not able to continue as chairman 
of this committee. His resignation was accepted 
with regret. President Braden stated that the 
Council recommended to the members of the As- 
sociation that the committee continue to function 
as an information center and that it codperate with 
other institutions to find out and make known the 
aidio-visual materials available and useful to the 


members of the Association. The members of the 
Association passed the motion that the administra- 
tion appoint a committee to fulfill the functions as 
designated by Council. 

Professor Martin was called upon to give the 
treasurer’s report. Receipts amounted to $5,456.55 
as against $5,133.04 for expenses. Following the 
report of the treasurer the auditing committee, 
C. W. Quimby, chairman, declared that they had 
examined the books of the treasurer and found them 
to be correct. The auditor’s report was then duly 
accepted by the Association as was the treasurer’s 
report. Professor Martin then presented the list of 
names of those nominated for membership in the 
association and they were duly elected. The mem- 
bers of the association were informed that 120 mem- 
bers had been added largely through the efforts of the 
membership chairman, Dr. Neil Richardson. Dr. 
Richardson is to continue as chairman for another 
year and it is hoped that through the work of sec- 
tional groups that the membership will be increased 
to 1500 members. Dr. Richardson, who was absent 
from the meeting of the Association, sent a report 
stating that new promotional brochures had been 
printed and that two sectional groups have ap- 
pointed membership chairmen to make up lists of 
prospective members in their areas, Robert E. 
Koenig of Elmhurst College for the midwest section 
and William C. Tremmel of State Teacher’s College, 
Emporia, Kansas for the Rocky Mountain section. 

Dr. Carl E. Purinton presented the report for the 
Journal. He expressed his appreciation of Dr. John 
Flight’s services as associate editor for the Journal 
since 1938 and reported with regret that Dr. Flight 
had found it necessary to resign. Dr. Purinton 
declared that the transfer of the printing of the 
Journal to Brattleboro, Vermont, had proved to be a 
wise decision. Dr. Purinton then recommended that 
the basic size of the Journal be increased from 64 to 
72 pages. The members of the Association made this 
motion, passed it and expressed its appreciation to 
Dr. Purinton for his work as editor of the Journal. 
The Association passed the motion that a letter of 
gratitude be written to Dr. Flight for his many 
years of service to the Association as assistant editor 
for the Journal. 

The next item of business was the budget for the 
coming year. This was presented by Professor 
Martin and amounted to $4,795.00. In spite of the 
rising cost of printing which made necessary a 
$200.00 increase for the appropriation for the pub- 
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lication of the Journal, Professor Martin stated that 
this increase could be absorbed within the plans for 
the budget without increasing the annual member- 
ship fee. The budget for the coming year was ap- 
proved by the Association. 

Garrett Biblical Seminary has extended an in- 
vitation to the Association to hold its meetings there 
for 1953. The Association passed the motion that the 
invitation be accepted provided that the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis also accept a similar 
invitation and that the dates for the meetings of the 
Association be worked out by the Council in agree- 
ment with the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. 

The nominating committee, with Professor Mary 
Frances Thelen as chairman, presented the follow- 
ing report; 


President: Professor Carl E. Purinton, Boston 
University 
Vice-President: Professor W. Gordon Ross, Berea 


College 


Secretary: 
College 


Professor Lucetta Mowry, Wellesley 


Treasurer: Professor Ira Jay Martin, Berea College 


Associate-in-Council: Professor A. Roy Eckardt, 
Lehigh University 
Program chairman: Professor 


Princeton University 


Leland Jamison, 


Representative for Preparatory Schools: Professor 
Alan J. Hoffman, The Collegiate School, New 
York City. 


It was moved that the nominations be closed and 
that the secretary cast a unanimous ballot for those 
persons nominated. 

This final report concluded the business for the 
forty-third annual meeting of the Association and 
the meeting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Lucetta Mowry, Secretary 


REPORT OF THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF SOUTHWESTERN SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Southwestern Section 
of NABI was held at Southwestern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, January 10, 1953. 

About 90 persons were in attendance. Twenty 
three new members were added to the membership 
roll, making a total of 106 for the Southwestern Sec- 
tion. 

It was decided that the next annual meeting will 
be held at Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University, on January 16, 1954. 

New officers were elected as follows: President, 
Rev. Robert Boshen, Hemphill Street Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Worth; Vice-President, D. D. Tid- 
well, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas; 
Secretary Treasurer, John W. Cobb, University of 
Corpus Christi. A program chairman is to be ap- 
pointed by the new president. 

The program was as follows: 

9:15 Paper and Discussion 
The Theological Basis of Christian Ethics 
Professor L. Howard Grimes, Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University 
Discussion Leader: Professor T. B. Maston, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary 
10:15 Paper and Discussion 
The Relevance of Christian Ethics in the 
World Scene 


Professor W. E. Garrison, University of 
Houston 

Discussion Leader: Professor A. T. DeGroot, 
Dean of the Graduaté School, Texas 
Christian University 


11:15 Paper and Discussion 
The Application of Christian Ethics and the 
Local Church 
Reverend Herbert Howard, Park Cities 
Baptist Church, Dallas 
Discussion Leader: Professor M. L. Fer- 
geson, Baylor University 


1:45 Illustrated Lecture and Discussion 
Recent Studies in New Testament Manu- 
scripts 
Professor Kenneth W. Clark, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N.C. 
Discussion Leader: Professor M. W. Redus, 
Southern Methodist University 


2:45 Illustrated Lecture and Discussion 

Recent Excavations in the Hashemite King- 
dom of the Jordan 

Professor William L. Reed, Brite College 
of the Bible, Texas Christian University 

Discussion Leader: Professor James I. 
McCord, Dean of Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
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